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LELAND D. BALDWIN 


ITTSBURGH’s commercial history during the last century or so has 
consisted largely of a losing battle to retain her right to the early 


title of “the gateway to the West.” Preéminent in 1800, she has 
gradually lost ground. The Cumberland Road was primarily a benefit to 
Wheeling, and the Erie Canal tapped the Great Lakes region and even 
drew from the interior towns of Ohio that had previously looked upon 
Pittsburgh as their trading center. The most crushing blow of all was 
the building of the various trans-Appalachian railroads other than the 
Pennsylvania. Today, though a greater commercial center than ever, 
Pittsburgh can no longer lay exclusive claim to the proud title that she 
held during the first fifty years of American national existence. 
Pittsburgh’s early importance was based largely upon her command 
of the headwaters of the Ohio and her proximity to Philadelphia, then 
the commercial and manufacturing center of the country. The Youghio- 
gheny, Monongahela, Conemaugh, and Allegheny rivers all emptied 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on November 
29, 1932. The author, who is a research assistant on the staff of the Western Pennsylvania 


Historical Survey, has written an unpublished thesis on “The Keel Boat Age on Western 
Waters.” Ed. 
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their waters past her wharves. Farther down the Ohio, the Beaver fur- 
nished a direct route from Lake Erie. 

Strangely enough the first commerce of western Pennsylvania was 
not water-borne. As the pressure of the white settiements increased, the 
Delaware and Shawnee Indians took advantage of the disintegration of 
the Iroquois and began to filter over the mountains to the territory that 
the confederacy had depopulated during the days of its power. White 
traders accompanied them, bringing their goods across the mountains on 
pack horses. Because the trade, as it extended westward, cut across the 
prevailing direction of the streams, pack horses continued in use. 

George Croghan, the grand mogul of the Pennsylvania traders, ex- 
tended his activities as far west as the Wabash and haunted the southern 
shore of Lake Erie near Sandusky, where he could entice the French 
Indians across by way of the islands and trade for their packs of prime 
beaver furs. Along the Ohio he traded as far down as the Kentucky 
River and on the Allegheny River at the mouth of Pine Creek in what 
is now Etna he had his principal storehouse and plantation. There, also, 
he kept a number of bateaux for use in transporting goods on the rivers. 
In addition to this post he had others at Logstown and Venango and on 
Beaver Creek and the Youghiogheny.* 

Perhaps a second reason why river transportation played so small a 
part in the Pennsylvania trade was the rudeness of the water craft then 
in use. Bark canoes, of course, were light and were paddled upstream 
with comparative ease, but they were too fragile to be practical on the 
snag-infested Ohio. Pirogues, which were canoes made of hollowed-out 
tree trunks, were used extensively but were heavy and clumsy as well as 
dangerous in rough water. Bateaux were flat-bottomed skiffs built of 
planks but they had the same drawbacks as pirogues. Neither were easily 
rowed upstream. 

River traffic, however, had developed sufficiently by 1752 to impress 
upon both the French and the English the importance of controlling it 
through the occupation of the forks of the Ohio. During the war that 


2 Albert T. Volwiler, George Croghan and the Westward Movement, 1 
42 (Cleveland, 1926). 
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followed, Fort Duquesne was provisioned from Canada by way of 
French Creek and the Allegheny and from Illinois by way of the Ohio.? 

With the close of the French and Indian War, river trade entered 
upon an era of importance that was to last for a century. The Ohio 
region had always furnished more skins than beaver furs, though the 
Pennsylvania traders had diverted some beaver from Canada. Now furs 
mostly followed their natural outlet down the St. Lawrence, but because 
Erie and Detroit were garrisoned from Forbes’s army, the Pittsburgh- 
Allegheny River route was favored in provisioning them. At the same 
time, some Philadelphia merchants were opening up a trade with the 
Illinois and with Detroit, and this activity gave Pittsburgh added impor- 
tance. Moreover, scarcely had the French and Indians stolen away from 
before Forbes’s cautious advance than the adventurous and land-hungry 
frontiersmen of Virginia and Pennsylvania began to pour into the Mon- 
ongahela Valley, and they soon learned to look upon Pittsburgh as their 
chief shopping center. 

These canny settlers considered that the accessibility of the market for 
their agricultural products actually increased as they moved toward the 
Monongahela and the Allegheny. Hugh Henry Brackenridge wrote that 
before he emigrated to the West he and his friends calculated “that a 


farm in the neighbourhood of these rivers, was nearer the market of any 
part of the world, than a farm within twenty miles of Philadelphia.” 
Cattle and swine could be made to carry themselves to market, and 
hemp, flour, and whiskey could be sent down the rivers to New Orleans 
and thence abroad. There was much ado about the possibilities of ship- 
building on the Ohio—a Philadelphia writer proposed Pittsburgh for the 
rdle of builder as early as 1761.4 


Pittsburgh in 1760 had become a thriving village of 201 houses and 
huts, finished or building, and 149 people in addition to a large transient 
population of soldiers and hunters. George Morgan, junior partner of 

3.N. M. Miller Surrey, The Commerce of Louisiana during the French Régime, 1699- 
1763, 297-299 (Columbia University, Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, 
vol. 71, no. 1—New York, 1916). 

4 “To the Inhabitants of the Western Country,” in the Pittsburgh Gazette, April 28, 
1787; Abraham Weatherwise, pseud., Father Abraham’s Almanac, not paged (Phila- 
delphia, 176). 
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the Philadelphia house of Baynton, Wharton, and Morgan, erected Pitts- 
burgh’s first warehouse in 1764—the first shingle-roofed building in 
the town.’ In the summer of 1766, Baynton, Wharton, and Morgan 
boasted that they had six hundred pack horses and many wagons engaged 
in carrying goods between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. At the same time 
they planned on keeping sixty-five bateaux and over three hundred men 
on the river between Pittsburgh and the Illinois. In that year goods 
valued at fifty thousand pounds were sent to the Illinois—all of them 
through Pittsburgh.® Settlers found a ready market for their farm prod- 
ucts. The problem of getting boats upstream was solved by building 
cleated runways on each side of the bateau so that the crew could thrust 
long poles in the mud of the river bottom and literally walk the boat 
upstream. 

The advent of the English at the forks of the Ohio started a great 
clanging of hammers and rasping of saws in the new boat yards. As 
early as 1760 Jehu Eyre and sixteen helpers spent several weeks building 
bateaux at Fort Pitt and Erie, and in 1763 three shipwrights were sent 
by the British to the former place. Baynton, Wharton, and Morgan sent 
boatwrights and sawyers from Philadelphia, paying the former the muni- 
ficent sum of eleven pounds a month. Tools and ironwork had to be 
brought over the mountains, and distance from headquarters encouraged 
carelessness in the workmen and complicated business by breeding quar- 
rels over jurisdiction. In July, 1766, when the company planned to send 
out their boats later than announced they wrote to their agent to keep it 
secret from the carpenters, for “if once the Carpenters had Knowledge 
thereof, they would Slacken their work immediately. ... Don’t spare a 


few gallons rum extraordinary at proper times, to effect this great work 
for us.””” 


5“An Early Record of Pittsburgh,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Bio- 
graphy, 2: 303-305 (1878); Max Savelle, George Morgan, Colony Builder, 25 (New 
York, 1932); History of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 1: 444 (Chicago, 1889). 

6 Clarence W. Alvord and Clarence E. Carter, eds., The New Régime, 1765-1767, 
244, 383 (lllinois Historical Collections, vol. 11—Springtield, 1916). 

7 Peter D. Keyser, ed., “Memorials of Col. Jehu Eyre,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, 3 : 296-307 (1879); Bouquet to Amherst, February 12, 1763, in 
Clarence W. Alvord and Clarence E. Carter, eds., The Critical Period, 1763-1765, 531 
(Illinois Historical Collections, vol. 10—Springfield, 1915); Alvord and Carter, eds., 
New Régime, 218, 328, 348-359. 
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The Revolution put a sudden, though fortunately temporary, stop to 
this incipient prosperity. Philadelphia’s trade with the Illinois was ruined. 
The Indians, largely under British influence, lay in wait to capture river 
craft. Work still went on in the boat yards, for munitions and military 


supplies had to be carried on the rivers, and in fact several trips were 
made to New Orleans for gunpowder and other supplies. Gunboats and 
flatboats were built by the score, and the business extended up the Mon- 
ongahela for it was there that George Rogers Clark obtained some of 
his boats for his expeditions.® 

Eventually, however, commerce managed to work its way out of the 
doldrums. Toward the close of the war the need of a market for Mon- 
ongahela flour became so great that certain adventurous souls dared to 
open a trade with New Orleans. On April 29, 1782, General William 
Irvine wrote from Pittsburgh that he had given permits for ten boatloads 
of flour to be exported to New Orleans and Kentucky, and he estimated 
that all together they included at least three hundred tons. His informa- 
tion was that another fleet of ten or twelve boats of even larger burdens 
would soon arrive. A few days later he was describing the flour trade as 
though it were a business of long standing. He wrote that the seasons for 
exporting were from the middle of February to the first of June and 
from the first of November to the last of December, and that “a boat 
which will carry forty tons costs about forty pounds; five men with a 
super-cargo are enough to work the boat.” He explained that one super- 
cargo could serve for several boats, as they could keep together in fleets, 
and he stated that boatmen received from three to four pounds a month. 
It may have been one of the boats mentioned by Irvine that, with its 
cargo of three hundred barrels of flour, fell into the hands of the Dela- 
wares on March 22, 1782. The crew reported to the commandant at 
Detroit that other boats were to follow. In April or May British irregu- 
lars on the Mississippi captured an American huckster with a boatload 
of flour.? 


8 Draper Manuscripts, 30 J (State Historical Society of Wisconsin); various letters, 
1775-79, in the letter books of Colonel George Morgan (3 vols.) in the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. 

9 Consul W. Butterfield, ed.. Washington-Irvine Correspondence, 202, 206 (Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1882); letter from Major At. S. De Peyster, commandant at Detroit, May 
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The only man who can be identified with these ventures with any 
degree of certainty is Jacob Yoder, a Pennsylvania German, residing 
near Redstone. He landed his cargo at New Orleans in May and sold it 
to the Spanish commandant, who gave him a draft on the captain gen- 
eral of Cuba. He invested in furs and hides at Havana and sold them 
in Baltimore at a profit. The next year he repeated the venture but 
this time it was not a financial success. In the winter of 1782-83 two 
Frenchmen, Barthelemi Tardiveau and John Honoré made trading voy- 
ages from Redstone to New Orleans, apparently in partnership but on 
different boats. Both men had trouble with the Indians and the former 
was robbed.’° 

These voyages probably marked the advent of flatboats on the western 
waters. Shaped much like a modern house boat, though with an infinite 
variation in detail, they speedily became the chief means of downstream 
transportation. The average flatboat was about fifteen by fifty feet and 
carried forty or fifty tons. There were two varieties: Kentucky boats, 
roofed over about two-thirds of their length and built for the compara- 
tively calm waters of the Ohio; and New Orleans boats, which were 
built much more strongly and roofed over the entire length."' 

The opening of the trade with New Orleans caused a further demand 
for boats, though this traffic often labored under serious restrictions im- 
posed by the Spanish. ‘The expeditions against the Indians in the seven- 


teen nineties boomed the boating business, for practically everything used 
in the armies had to be shipped from Pittsburgh. During five months in 


14, 1782, in Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 10 : §75 (second edition, Lans- 
ing, 1908); Louis Houck, ed., The Spanish Régime in Missouri, 1 : 224 (Chicago, 1909). 

10 Josiah S. Johnsten, ed., Memorial History of Louisville from its First Settlement to 
the Year 1896, 1 : 244 (Chicago and New York, [1896]); Lewis Collins, History of Ken- 
tucky, 2: 358, 723 (Covington, 1882). The inscription on Yoder’s tombstone, as given 
in the latter work, credited him with having taken to New Orleans the first flatboat 
ever to descend the Mississippi. 

11 John Melish, Travels in the United States of America, 2:85 (Philadelphia, 1812); 
Christian Schultz, Jr., Travels on an Inland Voyage...in the Years 1807 and 1808, 
1:129 (New York, 1810); Basil Hall, Travels in North America in the Years 1827 
and 1828, 3: 321 (second edition, Edinburgh, 1830); Francis Baily, Journal of a Tour 
in Unsettled Parts of North America in 1796 & 1797, 146 (London, 1856); Timothy 
Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years ...in the Valley of the Mississippi, 13 (Boston, 
1826); numerous contracts in the Craig Papers, in the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
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1793 Major Isaac Craig, the deputy quartermaster-general, forwarded 
to Wayne’s army 104 flatboats laden with provisions, horses, and equip- 


ment, in addition to goods sent by other craft."* Soon after the turn of 
the century Pittsburgh was supposed to be building boats each year to the 
value of twelve thousand dollars while Redstone, now called Browns- 
ville, was making one hundred annually for the immigrant business. 
Even the Allegheny was sending to Pittsburgh laden flatboats, which, 






































A Kentucky FLATBoAT 


once emptied, could be sold to immigrants at a reduced price."? A new 
flatboat ranged in price from $1.00 to $1.50 a foot or from $50 to $75 
for an average craft. Boatbuilders received wages of about $1.00 a day."* 

Boatbuilders were not always honest and careful in constructing and 
caulking their boats. Cramer in his Navigator warned immigrants and 
traders that they must exercise the greatest care in purchasing and that 
they should be accompanied, if possible, by persons familiar with boats 
who could detect rotten planks and defective caulking. Three-quarters 
of the accidents, he said, were the result of bad building with knotty, 
rotten plank, and of using tender wood just above the gunwale. The 
custom of caulking only as high as the gunwale joint was dangerous and 
Cramer advised travelers to take along a few pounds of oakum and a 
mallet and caulking iron. 


12 Invoice of stores forwarded to Fort Washington in 1793, in the Craig Papers. 

13 Kentucky Gazette, December 18, 1804; Zadok Cramer, The Navigator; Containing 
Directions for Navigating the Monongahela, Alleghany, Ohio, and Mississippi Rivers, 
i9 (sixth edition, Pittsburgh, 1808). 

14 These statistics are taken from numerous contracts in the Craig Papers. 
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The term “Kentucky boat” came to have a secondary meaning as 
applied to shoddily built boats. Cramer himself gave an instance of defec- 
tive workmanship, and the tale was amusingly paraphrased by a St. Louis 
newspaper. In the fall of 1807 a certain Mr. Winchester’s boat struck a 
rock a few miles below Pittsburgh and sank, ruining or damaging several 
thousand dollars’ worth of merchandise. The proprietor, blaming the 
patroon for carelessness, brought suit before Justice Richardson of Pitts- 
burgh, who incidentally had gained through sad experience considerable 
knowledge about Kentucky boats. The defendant, with two witnesses, 
went to the scene of the accident and after a great deal of trouble pro- 
cured a section of the plank that had broken on the rock and let the 
water into the boat. On the day of the trial he presented the plank as 
evidence, at the same time observing, “Your Honor will see that it was 
my misfortune to have been placed in charge of one of these damned 
Kentucky boats.” His honor received the plank and found that it was 
thoroughly rotten and defective. After being satisfied that it was really 
from the part of the boat that had failed to withstand the shock of colli- 
sion Justice Richardson delivered his opinion: “This court had the mis- 
fortune once to place a valuable cargo on a Kentucky boat, not knowing 
it to be such; which sank and went down in seventeen feet of water, this 
court verily believed, by coming in contact with the head of a yellow- 
bellied catfish, there being no snag, rock, or other obstruction near her 
at the time; and this court, being satisfied of the premises in this cause, 
doth order that the same be dismissed at plaintiff’s costs, to have included 
therein the expenses of the defendant in going to and returning from the 
wreck, for the purpose of obtaining such damnable and irrefutable evi- 
dence as this bottom plank has furnished.”*’ 

For upstream traffic there came into use, probably in the seventeen 
eighties, a craft called the keel boat. It was built on a keel, like a whale- 
boat, and was long, narrow, and pointed at both ends. Surviving illus- 
trations show it as resembling the Venetian gondola with a long cabin to 
protect the cargo. The keel boat was from fifty to eighty feet long and 

1§ Cramer, Navigator, 18, 23 (sixth edition); newspaper account quoted in J. Thomas 


Scharf, History of Saint Louis City and County, 2: 1091 (Philadelphia, 1883), and in 
Emerson W. Gould, Fifty Years on the Mississippi, 55 (St. Louis, 1889). 
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from six to twelve feet wide. It was furnished with runways for the pole- 
men and on account of its shape was more easily propelled than the 
bateau. Sometimes a high block was placed at the stern with notches cut 
in the side. The steersman mounted the block by means of the notches 
and straddled the steering oar while he gave orders to the crew, who 
were meanwhile engaged in rowing or poling."® 























An Onto KEeLBoat 


The smaller keel boats penetrated far up the tributary streams, acting 
as carriers between them and Pittsburgh, and the larger ones traversed 
the river as far down as Louisville or in some cases St. Louis and New 
Orleans. Freight rates, of course, varied with distance, but upstream 
from New Orleans they were about eight dollars a hundred weight and 
from Louisville about three dollars. Downstream they were roughly 
from a quarter to a third of those upstream.'? About 1805 there were 
said to be 50 keels of 30 tons each plying between Pittsburgh and Cin- 
cinnati, and twelve years later, according to Morgan Neville, there were 
150 engaged in the upper Ohio trade. The round trip from Pittsburgh 

16 Melish, Travels, 2:85, 115; Schultz, Jr., Travels, 1 :131; William P. Strickland, 
The Pioneers of the West, 195-197 (New York, 1868); James Hall, Letters from the 
Vest; Containing Sketches of Scenery, Manners, and Customs, 323 (London, 1828); 
Henry M. Brackenridge, Recollections of Persons and Places in the West, 172 (Phila- 
delphia, 1868); Samuel Wilkeson, “Early Recollections of the West,” in the American 
Pioneer, 2:271 (June, 1843). 

17 Niles?’ Weekly Register, 31:58 (September 23, 1826); Western Spy (Cincinnati), 
January 5, 1811; Henry B. Fearon, Sketches of America, a Narrative of a Journey... 
through the Eastern and Western States, 262 (London, 1818). The Louisiana Gazette 


from 1804 to 1812 occasionally published the freight rates as well as the prices current. 
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to Louisville occupied two months and each boat was supposed to make 
it three times a year."* 

No picture of any river town in western Pennsylvania would be com- 
plete without notice of the omnipresent immigrants. The farmer found 
them his readiest and most gullible market, the boatwright did most 
of his work for them, the warehouseman stored their goods, the mer- 
chant disposed of his cloth and farm implements at two prices to the help- 
less newcomers. The printers found a ready sale for numerous editions 
of hastily thrown together and sometimes disastrously inaccurate river 
guides. The money spent by immigrants was doubtless one of the largest 
sources of western cash and the towns on the headwaters of the Ohio 
exploited this rich mine almost alone until the completion of the Erie 
Canal. 

The two chief points of departure for river traffic were Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling. The most serious obstacle Pittsburgh merchants encountered 
was low water and in consequence most shipments were timed to leave 
before the summer drought set in. The average loaded keel boat drew 
about three feet and since the stage of the rivers was often less than three 
feet, it was not unusual for a boat to wait weeks or months for a suffi- 
cient depth of water. At one time in 1818 there were thirty keel boats 
tied up at Pittsburgh waiting for enough water to float them to Ken- 
tucky and three million dollars’ worth of goods was being delayed.’? It 
was this handicap that made Wheeling preferred by merchants and im- 
migrants in the summer, though there is evidence that the river for a 
hundred miles below that town was well nigh as shallow as it was above. 


Ordinarily Pittsburgh’s ample warehouse facilities and larger outfitting 
stores gave it the advantage over Wheeling.*° 


Occasional attempts at packet service were made. The first mention 


of a packet is found in an advertisement in the Pittsburgh Gazette of 

18 Norman Walker, “Commerce of the Mississippi River from Memphis to the Gulf 
of Mexico,” in 50 Congress, 1 session, House Executive Documents, no. 6, part 2, p. 185 
(serial 2552); Morgan Neville, quoted in James Hall, Notes on the Western States, 236 
(Philadelphia, 1838); James Hall, The West: Its Commerce and Navigation, 13 
(Cincinnati, 1848). 

19 Pittsburgh Gazette, November 17, December 11, 1818, September 17, 1819. 

20 Cramer, Navigator, 20 (sixth edition); John Gibson to Major Craig, June 17, 
1793, Craig Papers, letter book A. 
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September 2, 1786. In it John Blair announced that he expected to pass 
up and down the Monongahela every week with a boat and would de- 
liver newspapers at a reasonable rate. This service extended for thirty- 
five miles above Pittsburgh. In the same issue John M’Donald, with an 
eye to the business of the mills up river and to the carrying trade between 


Pittsburgh and the Monongahela landing nearest Washington, Pennsyl- 


vania, announced that he had started weekly trips and would deliver the 
Pittsburgh Gazette to subscribers. He also proposed to erect a storehouse 
at his landing for goods. M’Donald remained in the packet business for 
a number of years. 


In October, 1793, Jacob Myers inaugurated a fortnightly packet serv- 
ice between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. The first boat left Pittsburgh on 
October 14 and the second on November 5 and Myers planned to add 
two more boats so that there would be weekly service. He stated in his 
advertisement that “the Proprietor . . . being influenced by a love of phi- 
lanthropy and desire of being serviceable to the public, has taken great 
pains to render the accommodations on board the Boats as agreeable and 
convenient as they could possibly be made.” Protection against the Indi- 
ans was provided by high bulwarks thick enough to withstand rifle shots 
and pierced with portholes. Each boat carried six one-pounders, probably 
swivels, and a number of muskets. The number in the crews is not stated 
but was supposed to be sufficient for defense. To obviate the necessity of 
landing in dangerous vicinities the boats were provided with sanitary con- 
veniences. Passengers were boarded and liquored by the management 
“at the most reasonable rates possible,” and a separate cabin was provided 
for the women passengers. There was a set of “Rules and Regulations 
for maintaining order on board, and for the good management of the 
Boats.” Unfortunately no copy of these seems to have survived nor any 
statement of the schedule on which the boats ran. Freight and letters 
were carried and insurance was sold at a “moderate” rate, but the par- 
ticulars of what was charged are unknown. Myers’ boats were propelled 
by oars and sails and were intended to serve not only as conveyors of 
freight and passengers but also as convoys for other boats. In spite of this 
expenditure of liquor and rhetoric the venture seems not to have out- 
lasted the winter, for the next May in discussing the advisability of carry- 
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ing passengers on the proposed Ohio mail-boat line Major Craig stated 
his opinion that “the idea of Passenger Packet-Boats ought at Present to 
be abandoned.”** 

There is no telling how many boat owners attempted packet service. 
What was probably the last such service before the introduction of the 
steamboat was that of John Walker, who advertised in the Pittsburgh 
Gazette of January 21, 1815, that “the fast sailing boat Torpedo has 
commenced running between Elizabethtown and Pittsburgh. She will 
leave Elizabethtown every Tuesday Morning at 9 o’clock, and arrive at 
Pittsburgh the same Evening; will leave Pittsburgh on Wednesday at 2 
o’clock, P.M. and arrive at Elizabethtown on Thursday.” He was trying 
to attract the business of wagoners, and offered to carry a wagonload 
one way for five dollars or both ways for seven dollars. Loads of iron 
were transported at the same rate. 


One of the most picturesque chapters in early western Pennsylvania 


history was that of the construction of ocean vessels, which had to travel 
two thousand miles before they could reach their destined element. As 
one bard sang: 
The keel of a stately ship was laid 
In the Port of Pitt in glee— 
In the ebbing flood of the River of Blood, 
Two thousand miles from the sea!** 
Henry Clay, that tireless promoter of industrial progress, related in the 
course of an address before the House of Representatives on January 22, 
1812, an incident illustrative of the spirit of commercial enterprise on 
the western waters. “A vessel, built at Pittsburg, having crossed the 
Atlantic... entered a European port (he believed that of Leghorn). 
The master of the vessel laid his papers before the proper custom-house 
officer, which, of course, stated the place of her departure. The officer 
boldly denied the existence of any such American port as Pittsburg, and 
threatened a seizure of the vessel, as being furnished with forged papers. 


2 Advertisements, “Ohio Packet Boats,” in the Pittsburgh Gazette, November 2 to 
November 30, 1793; Centinel of the Northwestern Territory, November 23, 1793, January 
It, 1794, quoted in Hall, Notes on the Western States Kentucky Gazette, 
December 7, 1793; Craig to Pickering, May 9, 1794, in Craig Papers, letter book B. 

22“The Spectre Ship of Port Pitt,” in Frank Cowan, Southwestern Pennsylvania in 


Song and Story, 127 (Greensburg, 1878). 
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The affrighted master procured a map of the United States, and, point- 
ing out the Gulf of Mexico, took the officer to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, traced the course of the Mississippi more than a thousand miles, to 
the mouth of the Ohio, and conducting him still a thousand miles higher, 
to the junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela,—there, he ex- 
claimed, stands Pittsburg, the port from which I sailed! The custom- 
house officer, prior to the production of this evidence, would have as soon 
believed that the vessel had performed a voyage from the moon.””*3 
The first seagoing vessel from the upper waters was probably the 
unnamed schooner built in 1793 by a Dr. Waters somewhere between 
Brownsville and Pittsburgh. After passing down the rivers and making 
the voyage to Philadelphia it engaged in commerce at least until 1797.74 
The first western Pennsylvania ship of which there is any detailed record 
is the “Monongahela Farmer,” built at Elizabeth and launched April 
23, 1801. With a cargo of flour, whiskey, hides, hemp, flax, and other 
products the little ship drifted downstream to New Orleans. There it 
was found that the flour had soured so it had to be sold to cracker mak- 
ers. The vessel itself was sold and used in the trade between the eastern 
coast and the West Indies and New Orleans.*s During the period of 
trouble with France at the close of the eighteenth century, fear of a con- 
flict with Spain, a French ally, caused the building of two row galleys 
at Pittsburgh under the supervision of Major Craig. The first one, the 
23 Speech “On the Increase of the Navy,” in Henry Clay, Works, 5 :294 (edited by 
Calvin Colton—New York, 1863). The true identity of ship and port will probably 
never be known. James T. Lloyd, Lloyd’s Steamboat Directory and Disasters on the 


Western Waters, 41 (Cincinnati, 1856), gives the ship as the brig “Dean” and the port 
as Leghorn; James L. Bishop, A History of American Manufactures from 1608 to 1860, 
2:111, note 1 (Philadelphia, 1864), speaks of “an East Indian port”; and Charles Cist, 
comp., The Cincinnati Miscellany, or, Antiquities of the West, 1 : 234 (Cincinnati, 1845- 
46) names the “Western Trader” as the ship, Marseilles as the port, and Captain John 
Brevoort as commander. Gould, in Fifty Years on the Mississippi, 99, characteristically 
embellishes Clay’s speech by adding that the customs officer closed with “I knew 
America could show many wonderful things, but a fresh water sea port is something 
I never dreamed of.” 

24 Albert Gallatin, report on “Roads and Canals, Communicated to the Senate, April 
6, 1808,” in American State Papers, Miscellaneous, 1 :732 (Washington, 1834); Baily, 
Journal of a Tour, 330. 

25 “A Century of Boat Building,” in the Elizabeth Herald, June 7, 1900; Pittsburgh 
Gazette, May 1, 15, 1801; Louisiana Gazette, August 23, December 30, 1808. 
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“President Adams,” was launched May 19, 1798, with General Wil- 
kinson presiding at a celebration, the expenses of which were paid by the 
government. The boat departed on June 8 bearing the commander in 
chief and escorted by a fleet of Kentucky boats and smaller craft.?° 
Shipbuilding at Pittsburgh was carried on principally by Eliphalet Bee- 
be and by the firm of Tarascon Brothers, James Berthoud & Company. 
The Tarascgons were originally from Bordeaux and were established as 


merchants in Philadelphia when they saw the large profits to be gained 


by building ships at the headwaters of the Ohio in the midst of as fine 
and cheap timber as the country produced. Accordingly they sent two 
representatives, Charles Brugiere and James Berthoud, to investigate 
conditions around Pittsburgh and to report upon the navigability of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi. The result was that they established at Pitts- 
burgh a shipyard with dependent smith shops and rigging and sail loft, as 
well as a store and warehouse where they carried on merchandising 
business.?7 

The first Pittsburgh ship was probably the brig “Dean,” 170 tons, 
built on the Allegheny, which sailed in January, 1803. She went over 
the Falls of the Ohio the next month together with a Marietta ship, and 
a Louisville paper recorded that “a number of the citizens went over in 
these vessels to assist in keeping them in the current, and were enter- 
tained with various refreshments by the Captains.” Upon the arrival of 
the “Dean” at Liverpool she was spoken of as “the first vessel which 
ever came to Europe from the western waters of the U. S.” Altogether 
at least seventeen ships, averaging about 150 tons each, were built at 
Pittsburgh, and three or four others came from Elizabeth or its vicinity. 
There is preserved in the private library of the late Joseph B. Shea of 
Pittsburgh a map of the city drawn in 1805 by William Masson, a local 
sailmaker, showing the rivers and the part of the present city known as 
the “Triangle.” Here and there upon the rivers are beautifully colored 
thumb-nail sketches of the ships already built or on the stocks, and be- 
neath them are written their names and the yards in which they origi- 

26 Memorandum Book, dated May 19, 1794, in the Craig Papers; Neville B. Craig, 
The History of Pittsburgh, 285 (Pittsburgh, 1851). 

27 Sherman Day, Historical Collections of the State of Pennsylvania, 82 (Philadelphia, 
c1843); Pittsburgh Gazette, July 24, 1801, September 24, November 12, 1802. 
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nated. The banks bear other thumb-nail sketches, one of a shipyard, the 
others of residences and public buildings.** What gala occasions the 
launchings of Pittsburgh ships must have been and how local toastmas- 
ters must have pointed with pride and boasted of civic progress. An old 
resident tells of seeing one of these new ships sailing up and down the 
river “with a crowd of gaily dressed ladies and their escorts on board” 
while the sailors ran nimbly up the rigging and scampered about amidst 
the billowy clouds of snowy white canvas.*? 

In 1802, a few months before Pittsburgh launched her first ship the 
Frenchman Frangois A. Michaux visited there. In his description of the 
town at that time he reported that “Pittsburgh has been long considered 
by the Americans as the key to the western country .. . though this town 
has lost its importance as a military post, it has acquired a still greater 
one in respect to commerce. It serves as a staple for the different sorts of 
merchandise that Philadelphia and Baltimore send, in the beginning of 
spring and autumn, for supplying the states of Ohio, Kentucky, and the 
settlement of Natches.” Michaux was also impressed by Pittsburgh’s 
thriving export trade: 

Pittsburgh is not only the staple of the Philadelphia and Baltimore trade 
with the western country, but of the numerous settlements that are formed up- 
on the Monongahela and Alleghany. The territorial produce of that part of 
the country finds an easy and advantageous conveyance by the Ohio and Miss- 
issippi. Corn, hams and dried pork are the principal articles sent to New Or- 
leans, whence they are re-exported into the Carribbees. They also export for 
the consumption of Louisiana, bar-iron, coarse linen, bottles manufactured at 
Pittsburgh, whiskey, and salt butter. A great part of these provisions come 
from Redstone . . . All these advantages joined together have, within these 
ten years, increased tenfold the population and price of articles in the town 


[ Pittsburgh|, and contribute to its improvements, which daily grow more and 
more rapid.3° 


Trips from New Orleans to Pittsburgh were made frequently and in 


June, 1814, a firm advertised the cargoes of six keel boats expected up 


28 Pittsburgh Gazette, January 21, March 18, 1803; Cramer, Navigator, 10 (sixth 
edition); Liverpool Saturday’s Advertiser, July 9, 1803, quoted in the Western Spy, 
October 5, 1803. Masson’s map of Pittsburgh is reproduced in Charles H. Ambler, A His- 
tory of Transportation in the Ohio Valley, 95 (Glendale, California, 1932). 

29 Mrs. C. Simpson, “Reminiscences of Early Pittsburgh,” in Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Magazine, 4. :244 (October, 1921). 

3° Travels to the West of the Alleghany Mountains, 59-61 (London, 1805). 
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from New Orleans that month. In 1817 a two-masted barge of 150 
tons burden was in the trade and in 1814 Cramer recorded that “a great 
number of barges constantly ply between this and the country below.” 
A barge was the river equivalent of a small ship and was propelled by 
oars, poles, and sails or drawn by a cordelle or rope from shore. In 1810 


Pittsburgh imported from down river between May 1 and November 14 


689 tons of spun yarn, hemp worth about two hundred thousand dollars, 
10 tons of tobacco, and 120 tons of cotton. One thousand tons of Ken- 
tucky goods were said to have been shipped from Maysville to Pittsburgh 
during the boating season of 1812. The passing domestic trade of Pitts- 
burgh was estimated by Zadok Cramer at one million dollars a year. 
These statistics can give only an incomplete picture of Pittsburgh’s trade 
and of the city’s dependence upon the West and South. The manufacture 
of cotton, tobacco, rope, and bagging were directly dependent upon those 
sections. In addition, Missouri lead, Mexican copper, Spanish hides, Ken- 
tucky glazed powder, whiskey, country linen, saltpeter, bacon, sugar, 
Spanish wool, and West Indian products came up the river.3* 

A traffic in Onondaga salt by way of Lake Erie and French Creek 
was begun by James O’Hara. In 1800 Erie received 723 barrels, which 
were distributed all along the lake; in 1809 it received 14,346 destined 
for Pittsburgh and its vicinity. Before long, however, brisk competition 
began from the salt works on the Kanawha and elsewhere.}* Most im- 
portant of all, Pittsburgh became an iron manufacturing center and 
headquarters for cast and wrought iron, wire, nails, and tools. In addition 
it began the manufacture of glass, leather goods, white lead and paints, 
chemicals, flour, and other products too numerous to mention. Lumber 
and logs were floated in rafts down the Allegheny and Monongahela to 
Pittsburgh and beyond. In spite of difficulties, trade across the mountains 
flourished and the Conemaugh and Youghiogheny rivers became impor- 


3! Robinson & Barber, advertisement in the Pittsburgh Gazette, June 3, 1814; Charles 
F. Goss, ed., Cincinnati, the Queen City, 1788-1912, 2: 10§ (Cincinnati, 1912); Cramer, 
Navigator, 63-65 (eighth edition, 1814); Bosler & Co., advertisement in the Pittsburgh 
Gazette, April 27, 1816. 

32, Cramer, Navigator, 46 (eighth edition); Liberty Hall (Cincinnati), January 27, 
1807; Commonwealth (Pittsburgh), July 19, August 2, 30, 1809; Pittsburgh Gazette, 
October 9, 1812; Western Spy, January 8, 1806; Craig, Pittsburgh, 284; Flint, Recol- 


lections, 24. 
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tant transportation routes leading into the Allegheny and the Monon- 
gahela respectively. 

Pennsylvania furnished a very respectable proportion of the flatboat 
arrivals at New Orleans. Basing the figures upon the news columns of 
the Louisiana Gazette from 1805 to 1807, 130 boats (or about 17 per 
cent of the total number arriving at New Orleans) came annually from 
the Keystone State. In the twelve months from September, 1850, to Au- 
gust, 1851, the number of boats from Pennsylvania was 222 (24 per 
cent of the total arrivals). These statistics refer only to flatboats arriving 


at New Orleans. Hundreds of others must have departed each year, 


laden with produce, manufactures, or immigrants, and bound for way 
ports. In fact in 1807 Major Craig was complaining that at Pittsburgh 
the shore was so lined with boats, many of them empty, that incoming 
craft were often unable to find room and were forced to go on down- 
stream and land their cargoes where they could.33 

Each year scores of flatboats left the forks of the Ohio outfitted with 
shelves and counters often arranged with attractiveness and ingenuity. 
Since they served as the department stores of the rivers they carried large 
stocks of all the varied products of their parent city. Each trading boat 
bore a calico flag to indicate its character and would respond to a hail 
from some dweller on the banks or tie up near a plantation or hamlet 
too small to afford a store. Its arrival was announced by a blast on a tin 
horn and the natives with money to spend or goods to barter would flock 
to the landing.}4 

The War of 1812 was a positive benefit to Pittsburgh. By cutting off 
the sea route, it caused more of the commerce from south to north to 
flow through Pittsburgh, and the resulting impetus to trade was sustained 
until the day of the railroad. The trade for 1813 was estimated at four 

33 James D. B. De Bow, The Industrial Resources, etc., of the Southern and Western 
States, 2:149 (New Orleans, 1853); Isaac Craig, May 22, 1807, in letter book (un- 
lettered), in the Craig Papers. 

34 Timothy Flint, The History and Geography of the Mississippi Valley, 1 : 156 (second 
edition, Cincinnati, 1832); Flint, Recollections, 105; Charles Lyell, A Second Visit to 
the United States of North America, 2:131 (New York, 1849); Fortescue Cuming, 
Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country, 98 (Pittsburgh, 1810); William T. Harris, 


Remarks Made during a Tour of the United States of America, in the Years 1817, 1818, 
and 1819, 98 (London, 1821). 
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million dollars and over four thousand wagonloads of goods crossed the 
mountains from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia. Bosler & Co. alone imported 
275 tons of goods from New Orleans between April 1 and September 1, 
1814.35 

Immense as this trade seemed to the citizens of early western Penn- 
sylvania the region was to advance even more during the following years. 
In 1810 the progressive author of the Navigator wrote that there was 
on foot a new mode of navigating the western waters. Steam had been 
applied to a boat on the Hudson River in such a manner as to drive it 
against wind and tide at the rate of four miles an hour and now there 
was such a boat building at Pittsburgh and another at Frankfort. “It will 
be a novel sight,” he concluded, “and as pleasing as novel to see a huge 
boat working her way up the windings of the Ohio, without the appear- 
ance of sail, oar, pole, or any manual labour about her—moving within 
the secrets of her own wonderful mechanism, and propelled by power 
undiscoverable!”” On October 18, 1811, the editor of the Pittsburgh 
Gazette wrote, “With pleasure we announce, that the Steam Boat lately 
built at this place ... fully answers the most sanguine expectations that 
were formed of her sailing.” As the “Orleans” steamed down the river 
and the keelboatmen dropped their poles to watch her pass at the terrific 
speed of eight miles an hour, she was acting as the harbinger of a new 
era in western transportation.?° 

The supremacy of the steamboat, however, was not to be won with- 
out difficulty. For almost a decade the keel boats and barges flourished. 
Business increased so consistently that merchants found it profitable to 
build their barges larger and larger, until river craft actually rivaled the 
smaller ocean trading vessels in size. The keelboatmen, moreover, an- 
chored by self interest to the old ways, were frankly contemptuous of the 
steamboat. In their eyes it was “‘a scheme to destroy their business and 


expose people’s lives. ...’ They would like to see that new fangled ma- 
35 Cramer, Navigator, 62, 65 (eighth edition); Harris’ Pittsburgh Business Directory 
for the Year 1837, 176 (published by Isaac Harris—Pittsburgh, 1837); Hall, Letters 
from the West, 70. 
36 Cramer, Navigator, 32 (eighth edition). According te Emerson Hough, “The 
Settlement of the West: A Study in Transportation,” in Century Magazine, 63 : 202 (De- 
cember, 1901), a steamboat was built at Pittsburgh in 1806, but it failed to go upstream 


Hough gives no citation. 
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chine try ‘Horsetail Ripple’ or ‘Letart’s Falls,’ to get up them without 
the aid of good setting poles, or ‘cordelles’... it could not be done ‘no 
how.’ ””37 

Truth to tell the keelboatmen were not far wrong. The first steam- 
boats were clumsy, unwieldy affairs, hard to manage on a curve and too 
deep set in the water to battle successfully the swift western currents 
even had their engines been more perfect. To complete the caricature it 
was supposed that only sea captains could manage them, so the West had 
the ludicrous spectacle of bluff old salts with trumpets clapped to their 
mouths shouting nautical phrases at deck hands who had never seen the 
ocean. Then when they were misunderstood the captains went into 
spasms of blasphemy that must have aroused the admiration of western 
connoisseurs of billingsgate.3* For some time it was not at all certain that 
steamboats would win. The danger of explosion, and delays caused by 
low water and rapids made them distrusted. The final triumph came, 
through the inventive genius of Captain Henry Shreve, a former keel 
boat master of Brownsville, who in 1816 built the “Washington,” which 
carried its boilers on deck and traversed the surface of the water instead 
of plowing the depths.39 

For a few years Pittsburgh seemed destined to rule the commerce of 
the West, but the building of the National Road, the shrewdness of De 
Witt Clinton, and the ingenuity of the railroad men soon dealt that hope 
a series of swift and telling blows. River transportation, nevertheless, had 
set the mold for the future development of western Pennsylvania. The 


37 Edmund Flagg, The Far West: or, a Tour beyond the Mountains, 1:121 (New- 
York, 1838); Robert Buchanan, in the Cincinnati Gazette, ca. 1878, from a newspaper 
clipping copied and preserved in a scrapbook in the Craig Papers. Buchanan was born 
about 1796 and became a steamboat captain in 1821. 

38 Buchanan, in the Cincinnati Gazette; Walker, in 50 Congress, 1 session, House 
Executive Documents, no. 6, part 2, p. 194 (serial 2552). 

39 David Thomas, Travels through the Western Country in the Summer of 1816, 61 
(Auburn, New York, 1819); Thomas Nuttall, A Journal of Travels into the Arkansa 
Territory during the year 1819, 226 (Philadelphia, 1821); Henry R. Schoolcraft, Scenes 
and Adventures in the Semi-Alpine Region of the Ozark Mountains, 30 (Philadelphia, 
1853). Sketches of the career of Captain Shreve are in J. Fair Hardin, ed., “The First 
Great Western River Captain,” in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 10 : 25-67 (Jan- 
uary, 1927), and in Caroline S. Pfaff, “Henry Miller Shreve: A Biography,” in the 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 10 : 192-240 (April, 1927). 
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exigencies of trade had so patterned the map that, even though roads and 
railways have largely supplanted rivers as the channels of commerce, 
there has been little change in the names and locations of important popu- 
lation centers. The fact that goods could be floated to their markets in 
the West and South not only made Pittsburgh an entrepét for eastern 
wares but led to the early utilization of western Pennsylvania’s ore and 
wood in the production of iron. This start, together with vast coal depos- 
its, enabled the region to hold its lead in the iron industry, even when the 
ore had to be brought from Michigan and Minnesota. The same factors 
to a greater or less degree influenced the development of lumbering, 
woodworking, boat building, glaziery, the ceramic industries, and, doubt- 
less, others. The Pennsylvania Railroad, built over the old Philadelphia- 
Pittsburgh route, found Pittsburgh a useful point for tapping the river 
trade and snatched for itself a goodly share of the intersectional com- 
merce. Pittsburgh’s supremacy as “the gateway to the West” has gone, 
but she has become in turn “the workshop of the world.” 














THE ELECTION OF 1896 IN WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA’ 


MARIAN SILVEUS 


IMEs were hard all over the United States as the presidential year 
Tvso6 opened. Although some progress toward recovery from the 
panic of 1893 had been made, the fact was not perceptible to the com- 
mon people. In western Pennsylvania the basic industries had been hard 
hit and mills and mines were closed or working only part time. Prices 
of the main products of the section were rising, but they were still 
twenty-four to thirty per cent below the 1890 level.* Under such con- 
ditions, it is but natural that the dominating sentiment of the people 
should have been a desire for the return of prosperity, and in January, 
1896, two panaceas were being offered to them. 

One of these panaceas was the restoration of the protective tariff. The 
McKinley Act of 1890, the Republicans argued, had been responsible 
for the prosperity of the years 1890—92, and the mere anticipation of its 
withdrawal, when the Democrats came into power in March, 1893, 
was responsible for the crash. The Cleveland administration had been 
plagued by insufficiency of governmental revenue simply because the 
tariff was not high enough. As always, the Republicans talked much of 
the inability of Democrats to govern and more or less implied that hard 
times would automatically vanish when the Democrats got out of Wash- 
ington, but they relied upon the tariff to prove even this. In western 
Pennsylvania the tariff argument was used with telling effect, for the 
section had unquestionably been favored under the McKinley Act. Natu- 
rally Republican, the section was now more strongly so than ever.? 


1 This paper was read by Dr. Marian Silveus at a meeting of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania on February 28, 1933. Ed. 

2 For example, pig iron declined from $15.78 in 1890 to $9.75 in 1894 and rose 
to $10.94 in 1895. Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1923, p. 842-844. 

3 The typical Republican viewpoint is presented by Theodore Roosevelt in the Cen- 


tury Magazine, n.s., 29: 68-72 (November, 1895). Files of the Times and the Dispatch 
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The other panacea, however, was the one that was stirring the coun- 
try as a whole. This was the proposal for the restoration of the free coin- 
age of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one. The proposal had been dis- 
cussed since the middle seventies, but only since 1889 had propaganda 
agencies been at work; and it was with that date that the movement for 
establishing free coinage had begun to grow by leaps and bounds. Espe- 
cially since the panic of 1893 had great strides been made in popularizing 
the free-coinage idea, and leaders were claiming, at the beginning of 
1896, that the majority of the people believed in it. Various arguments 
were used in urging free coinage, but the tenor of all of them was the 
same. A crime had been committed in 1873, it was said. Congress, in 
collusion with the eastern moneyed forces, had demonetized silver, rob- 
bing the people of a large portion of their circulating medium and reduc- 
ing prices and wages. The remainder of the money supply, that is, gold, 
could be—and was—controlled by Wall Street in its own interests. The 
escape from this yoke was simple enough—it lay in the restoration of 
free silver. And the leaders of the silver movement claimed that the ratio 
should be the one existing before the crime, that is, sixteen parts silver to 
one of gold. There can be no question but that the very agitation for free 
coinage had a disturbing effect on business and postponed recovery from 
the hard times, but it was hard to convince people of this.‘ 

The South and the West were the sections in which the free-silver 
sentiment had its greatest vogue. It was not absent, however, in the 
East, including western Pennsylvania; and especially in the northwest- 
ern corner of the state did it have a strong foothold. The Populists had 
polled over nineteen thousand votes in the state in 1894,° and, although 
Populists were for other things too, they were definitely for free silver. 
In addition to the positive sentiment for free silver, such an open-mind- 
edness existed among the rank and file of the people that sound-money 


radiate the self-satisfaction of the Republicans. (Where newspapers are referred to with- 
out indication of place, Pittsburgh is to be understood. Ed.). 

4 By far the most influential exposition of the silver argument was William H. Harvey, 
Coin’s Financial School, originally published in Chicago in 1894, which achieved an 
enormous circulation. 

5 Smull’s Legislative Handbook and Manual cf the State of Pennsylvania, 1895, p. 428. 
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newspapers of the section had constantly to be explaining and re-explain- 
ing the shortcomings of the free-silver panacea. 

Largely responsible for the free-silver sentiment in northwestern 
Pennsylvania was Joseph Sibley of Franklin, several times a millionaire 
and a horse-fancier of national reputation. He had been elected to Con- 
gress in 1892 from the Erie-Crawford district,®° and in August, 1893, 
had fought the repeal of the Sherman Act. Defeated for reélection in 
1894, he had become more vigorous than ever in his denunciation of 
gold monometallism. He had codperated in an attempt in February, 
1895, to organize the silver Democrats and almost simultaneously he 
had allowed himself to be recommended by a group of radical silver 
leaders as the logical candidate for the presidency on an independent 
silver ticket. During the summer of 1895 he had toured the Far West 
in the interests of free silver and of his candidacy, but his boom had not 
gained great proportions, mainly because most silverites hesitated to cut 
their party ties before it was absolutely necessary. In his home district he 
was looked upon either with great affection or with great scorn; and it 
was taken for granted that his friends would try to send him back to 
Congress in 1896 if the presidency did not claim him.’ 

Such, in brief, was the political situation at the beginning of 1896. 
Everything pointed to an exciting campaign. In western Pennsylvania 
the activity of the two major parties was to occupy the center of the stage 
during the spring, but Pittsburgh, in addition, was to be the scene of the 
national conventions of two third parties, events that served to divert the 
attention of the people for a time. 

The Prohibition national convention, which met in the old Exposition 
Building on May 27 and 28, was watched with interest by Pittsburghers. 
Homer L. Castle as chairman of the local committee on arrangements 
acquitted himself admirably, providing every convenience for the dele- 
gates. One of his greatest problems was to see to it that the delegates 
were properly housed, since many of the hotels in Pittsburgh were con- 


6 The twenty-sixth district. He lived in the twenty-fifth, but established a residence 
in Meadville for political purposes. 

7 The Sibley Scrapbooks, in the possession of Mrs. Celia Sibley Wilson of Franklin, 
present a full account of Sibley’s public career as recorded in newspapers from the mid- 
eighties to about 1910. 
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sidered nothing but saloons. His speech of welcome to the delegates was 
a choice panegyric on Pittsburgh; among other things he said that he 
knew of no other city “with darker skies and brighter men and women; 
with dirtier hands and cleaner hearts; with narrower, crookeder streets, 
and broader, straighter hospitality.”* The chief significance of the con- 
vention lay in the fact that it illustrated the extent to which the silver 
question had become paramount, even with people who were members 
of a “one-idea” party. The delegates were divided on the question as to 
whether or not a free-coinage plank should be included in the platform; 
and when the faction opposing such action finally won, the silver advo- 
cates bolted and organized another party. Pittsburgh newspapers for the 
most part gave the convention sympathetic, dignified treatment in their 
columns.? 

Very different was the attitude taken toward the National Reform 
party, which was organized at a conference held in Old City Hall on 
March 10, 11, and 12 and which apparently breathed its last at its 
national convention held simultaneously with the prohibition convention 


in May. Widely advertised as a national gathering, it attracted only 


twenty to thirty people to its regular meetings, and only a very few were 
from out of the state. The leaders of the movement were Prohibitionists, 
apparently, with a sprinkling of Populists. Their hope was to organize a 
party that would unite under one banner all reformers, and their decla- 
ration of principles included everything from women’s suffrage and 
direct election of senators to free silver and suppression of the liquor 
traffic. The only successful session, from the point of view of numbers, 
was the open meeting, at which Joseph Sibley talked on free silver. Old 
City Hall was two-thirds full on that occasion. When leaders of the old 
third parties showed no inclination to support the National Reform party, 
it died a natural death.’° 

8 Voice (New York), December 19, 26, 1895, April 2, May 21, June 4, 1896; Diss- 
patch, May 28, 1896. 

9 See especially the Dispatch, May 27-29, 1896. 

10 Dispatch, March 3, 10, 13, May 25-28, 1896. Daniel Swoger and Carl Stewart 
of Pittsburgh and Edward Evans of Tonawanda, New York, were the leaders of the 
movement. Persons from outside the state who were interested in the project and con- 
tributed to the diversity of opinion included Jacob S. Coxey of Massilon, Ohio, John P. 
St. John of New York, and Mrs. Maria F. Gray of San Francisco. 
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In the two major parties the old convention system of nominating 
was in full bloom in 1896. In the Republican party in Allegheny County 
it achieved its most absurd manifestation, for no less than thirty-four 
conventions were required to get the ticket of that county into the field 
and to choose the delegates to the state and national conventions. Other 
counties, having less population and offering fewer spoils, managed to 
get along with one or two conventions. The Democratic machinery was 
similar in its general aspects, but because of the comparatively small 
membership of the party, committees frequently did the work of the 
conventions."' 

Such machinery lent itself to manipulation, and the men of 1896 were 
expert manipulators. The Democratic party of Pennsylvania was domi- 
nated by William F. Harrity of Philadelphia, the national committee- 
man. The most serious challenge to his control in the western part of the 
state was in Washington County, where John C. Bane was county 
chairman and boss. Charles Fagan and Patrick Foley, chairmen respec- 
tively of Allegheny County and the city of Pittsburgh, were strong 
Harrity men. In the Republican party, Matthew Stanley Quay of Bea- 
ver, junior United States senator, was admittedly the state boss. In the 
summer of 1895 a concerted attempt to overthrow him had resulted in 
failure, and many who had fought him then were now his ardent sup- 
porters. In a few districts, however, he had failed to intrench himself, 


and one of these districts was Allegheny County, where Christopher 


Lyman Magee, in partnership with William Flinn, chairman of the 
Pittsburgh city committee, was able to control about three-fourths of the 


11 The files of the Post, the Tinzes, and the Dispatch, particularly the issues of January 
19-21, March 28-31, May 9-12, and June 7-10, contain accounts that reveal the way 
in which the convention system functioned. In Allegheny County three conventions were 
held for naming the Republican city ticket, five for naming the county ticket, eight for 
naming the delegates to the state convention (one in each of the legislative districts), 
eight for naming the candidates for assemblymen, six for naming district delegates to the 
national convention and the three congressional candidates, two for naming candidates 
for state senator, one for naming a judge, and one for expressing a preference for con- 
gressman-at-large. In the other counties a single convention sometimes selected both the 
delegates to the state convention and the county and legislative ticket, while in other 
cases separate conventions were held. In districts composed of more than one county, 
national delegates and congressional candidates were chosen at meetings of conferees 


representing the counties within the district. 
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> 


while the 
Quay men called themselves “Reformers” or “Independents,” because 


county. The Magee faction was known as “the machine,’ 


the state platform of 1895 had declared for certain reform measures. 
In the rest of western Pennsylvania, Quay’s control over the regular 
party machinery was well established."* 

The fight between the Quay and the anti-Quay forces during the 
spring of 1896 was intertwined with the struggle over the presidential 
nomination. The situation was this: William McKinley of Ohio, guided 
by the hand of Mark Hanna, had made his campaign for the nomination 
without the support of any of the regular party leaders, including Quay, 
who were accustomed to being consulted on the question of president- 
making, and by January, 1896, he had forged into the lead in spite of 
everything they could do. Determined to prevent his nomination, they 
met and agreed that favorite sons should be put forth in a sufficient num- 
ber of states to prevent a nomination on the first ballot; with that accom- 
plished, they could proceed to nominate that one of the favorite sons who 
appeared most available. On January 7 a conference was held at Quay’s 
home and it was probably there that the plans for this project were 
completed."3 

By this scheme Quay was to hold Pennsylvania. Although in January 
a congressional district convention held in Philadelphia instructed for 
Quay, its action was not taken seriously as Quay at that time was sup- 
posedly for Thomas B. Reed of Maine; and the first definite intimation 
that he was to be a presidential candidate was on February 11, when 
the Dispatch, Quay organ, published a story by its Washington corre- 
spondent that a number of state leaders and politicians had been in con- 
sultation with Quay with the result that he had been persuaded to allow 
his name to be used. For the next few days the columns of the Dispatch 
were filled with Quay gossip; and on February 21 there were published 


12 In general, Magee and Flinn controlled the twenty-second district, represented in 
Congress by John Dalzell, and that part of the twenty-fourth falling within Allegheny 
County. The Quay men controlled the greater part of the city of Allegheny and the re- 
mainder of the twenty-third district (the territory falling between the Ohio and Allegheny 
rivers), represented in Congress by William A. Stone. Outside of Allegheny County Quay 
was especially strong in the twenty-fifth district, which was his home. 

13 Dispatch, January 7, 1896; Herbert Croly, Marcus Alonzo Hanna, 178 (New York, 
1912). For early newspaper speculations on the favorite-son plan, see the Omaha World- 


Herald, February 17, 1896, and the Atlanta Constitution, February 21 and 23, 1896. 
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two letters, one addressed to Quay by twenty-five of the twenty-eight 
Republican congressmen of Pennsylvania, asking him to be a candidate, 
and the other Quay’s acceptance of the honor. It was no longer possible 
for a loyal Quay man to be for McKinley for president. When asked 
upon what platform he would make his campaign, Quay promptly re- 
plied: “More protection, more money, more public improvements, and 
municipal reform.”'* It soon became known that William A. Stone of 
Allegheny was to manage the boom. 

The struggle between Quay and McKinley for control of Pennsyl- 
vania was focused on the legislative district conventions, which chose the 
delegates to the state convention, and the congressional district conven- 
tions and conferences, which chose the district delegates to the national 
convention at St. Louis. The Quay machine functioned smoothly. Of the 
district delegates to St. Louis from western Pennsylvania, only those 
from the twenty-second district were anti-Quay men. The struggle in 
the state at large came to its climax in the state convention held in Har- 
risburg on April 23. There an attempt was made by several members of 
the platform committee, including C. L. Magee, John Golden, and 
Henry Hall, all of Allegheny County, to prevent the incorporation of 
Quay instructions into the platform, but their efforts failed; and the 
Nation commented that with those instructions the Republican party of 
Pennsylvania had “touched the lowest level of political degradation.”*5 
The anti-Quay men did succeed, however, in getting McKinley second- 
choice instructions introduced into the convention, and, although they 
were defeated by a vote of 176 to 65, this was considered a victory, for 
in the words of the Times it “kicked a hole” in the Quay boom. It is of 
interest to note that thirty-two of the sixty-five votes came from western 
Pennsylvania counties.*® 


14 Times, January 16, 1896; Dispatch, February 22, 1896. Particulars of the launching 
of the Quay boom are in William A. Stone, A Tale of a Plain Man, 273 (Philadelphia, 
1918), and the Nation, 62: 171 (February 27, 1896). The three men who refused to sign 
the petition were John Dalzell, who said that he was for Reed, Congressman-at-large 
George F. Huff, and James A. Stahle of York. Dispatch, February 21, 1896; Post, 
February 22, 18096. 

18 Nation, 62 :321 (April 30, 1896). The resolution referred to Quay as “at once 
the type of the American citizen, scholar, soldier, and statesman.” 

16 A well-balanced view of the convention can be obtained through the combined use 


of the Post, Democratic paper, the anti-Quay Times, and the Dispatch, Quay organ. 
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In the interval between the Pennsylvania convention and the national 
convention Quay gave a demonstration of “‘bossism” in its highest devel- 
opment. Nationally, the situation had begun to look hopeless for the com- 
bine even before the Pennsylvania convention; and after the first of 
May there was scarcely a possibility that McKinley could be defeated. In 
Allegheny County the McKinley men urged, then demanded, that 
Quay abandon his fight. They themselves continued to boom McKinley 
at every opportunity and went ahead with arrangements for a presiden- 
tial preference vote to be taken on June 6.'7 The word went around 
that twenty-seven Pennsylvania delegates were ready to desert Quay, 
but he proved the rumor false.'® A story that he had given up and in 
return was to receive the vice presidency was circulated but was quickly 
denied."? On May 22 he journeyed to Canton to see McKinley; on his 
return he simply smiled and said he was still a candidate. On May 31 he 
conceded McKinley’s nomination on the first ballot but he announced 
that he still intended to have his name presented at St. Louis. And he 
did, receiving fifty-eight of the sixty-four votes of Pennsylvania. Actu- 
ally, he had made his peace with McKinley when he visited him at Can- 
ton. For the purpose of keeping his machine intact he had been permitted 
to remain outwardly an opponent of McKinley; but Hanna knew that 
his support could be had if needed.?° 

17A McKinley campaign committee was organized on April 28 with George Shiras 
III as chairman, and on May 8 an address to the Republicans of the county was issued, 
reminding them that they were to have an opportunity to express a preference for presi- 
dential candidates at the primaries on June 6 and that the district delegates to the na- 
tional convention had pledged themselves to abide by the result. The Quay men in the 
county chose to ignore the preferential vote entirely, and in Quay districts therefore the 
vote was very light. Times, Dispatch, passim. The writer has been unable to discover 
that the vote was ever tabulated. 

18 Quay sent wires to sixty of the delegates and received immediate replies from fifty 
of them, pledging support. Dispatch, May 11, 12, 1896. 

19 Dispatch, May 3, 6, 7, 1896. A little later it was rumored that Quay was pushing 
Hastings for the vice presidency. Dispatch, May 21-23, 1896. 

20 A cartoon from the Washington Post that depicted Quay as the prodigal son return- 
ing to his father, McKinley, in time to share the fatted calf, “Spoils,” was reproduced in 
the Pittsburg Post and the Times, May 23, 1896. Speculation as to the meaning of the 
Quay visit filled the papers, particularly the Dispatch, May 23-25, June 8, 1896. During 
the last days before the convention Quay grew so tired of denying that he had withdrawn 


that he threatened to kill the next person who asked him. See the Times, June 4, 1896. 
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If, however, the nomination of McKinley was assured for some weeks 
before the convention, there was uncertainty as to the money plank until 
almost the last minute. Although a great majority of Republicans un- 
doubtedly believed in sound money, many of them, especially in the 
Middle West, hesitated to concede that sound money implied adherence 
to the gold standard. In deference to their views, Republican leaders had 
originally hoped to pass over the money question with a comfortable 
straddle and to make the tariff the issue. But when the Democratic party 
fell into the hands of the silverites, the business interests of the country 
demanded that the Republicans declare specifically for gold, and eastern 
Republican leaders laid plans for forcing a gold plank on the convention. 
As it happened, their coercive measures were not necessary. On the Fri- 
day before the convention the McKinley managers at St. Louis, uninflu- 
enced by the presence of easterners, concluded that the expedient thing 
was to listen to the demands of business. It was their belief that they 
would not thereby antagonize the men in the party who favored a milder 
sound-money declaration to the extent that the tariff could not be used 
to bolster their allegiance to Republicanism. They thereupon formulated 
a plank that declared for the preservation of the existing gold standard, 
and they had copies of that plank in their pockets when the eastern 
leaders arrived to exert their pressure.*' 

Pennsylvania had no part in drawing up the gold plank. Quay was 
essentially an opportunist; although his state platform in 1895 had strad- 
dled the money question, the 1896 platform was outspoken for gold; 
and there can be no question but that he believed in a national gold 
plank. He did not join the other eastern leaders, however, in threatening 
to force a gold plank on the St. Louis convention. ‘The fact that he had 
actually, although not openly, climbed on the McKinley “band wagon” 
prevented him at this time from taking any action that might embarrass 
the McKinley managers. And besides, he probably had enough faith in 
the political sagacity of Mark Hanna to trust him to take the most expe- 
At the convention he gave a last demonstration of strength when he succeeded in having 
the contest from one of the Philadelphia districts settled in his favor. Dispatch, Times, 
June 13-18, 1896. 


21 A paper on “The Authorship of the Gold Plank in 1896” was read by the author 
at the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in Chicago on April 14, 1933. 
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dient course. He attended a meeting of McKinley managers on the night 


of June 12 and in general was more closely associated with them at the 
convention than with the vociferous gold easterners.** 

In the meantime a fight over the money question had also been waged 
in the Democratic party, but with far different results. With the Demo- 
crats the question was not one of the most expedient policy, but rather 
one of determining whether the gold wing of the party, led by Grover 
Cleveland, or the silver wing, composed of the rank and file of southern 
and western Democrats, should dominate.*? Pennsylvania Democrats 
were so overwhelmingly for gold that the money question scarcely 
entered into the fight for delegates to the state convention at all, and 
the struggle was one between the Harrity and the anti-Harrity factions.** 
At the state convention on April 29 a strong gold platform was practi- 
cally unanimously adopted; Robert E. Pattison, twice governor of the 
state, was endorsed as Pennsylvania’s candidate for the presidency; and 
the sixty-four delegates were instructed to vote as a unit on all matters. 
Although the Democratic party in six states had already declared for 
silver, the attitude of the Pennsylvanians and of easterners generally, 
even as late as this, was that the Democratic party was a gold party and 
that those who were not for gold were not Democrats.*5 

Joseph Sibley, although a Democrat in 1892 and 1894, was perfectly 
willing to be excluded from the ranks of a Democratic party that stood 
by Grover Cleveland and his policies. He had turned to codperation with 

22 Although early in the year the McKinley faction in the state had joined with other 
McKinleyites in an effort to emphasize the tariff as the issue, it became as desirous of a 
strong gold declaration as the East in general. See editorials in the Times, March 17, 
April 3, 8, 17, 20, 25, 1896. The state platform favored “international bimetallism” and 
demanded “the maintenance of the existing gold standard of value.” The money plank 
adopted by the state caucus at St. Louis was a strong gold declaration. Dispatch, April 
24, June 16, 1896. 

23 The line of battle had thus been drawn at the very outset of the Cleveland adminis- 
tration, and in August, 1895, the anti-administration group organized a Bimetallic Demo- 
cratic national committee for the avowed purpose of getting control of the party. 

24 The Crawford County committee passed free-silver resolutions, but at the same time 
endorsed Robert E. Pattison, pronounced gold man, for the presidency. See the Dispatch, 
April 7, 1896. Contemporary issues of the Post and the Dispatch contain accounts of 


factional struggles and county conventions. 
25 Post, April 30, 1896. 
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the Populists and, although he insisted that he was out of politics, during 
the spring he made speeches in favor of free silver at every opportunity 
throughout western Pennsylvania. He spoke among other places at 
Meadville, Springboro, Conneautville, Mercer, Titusville, and Pitts- 
burgh. On most occasions he talked for an hour and a half or two hours 
(one speech, at least, lasted for four hours), and always his audiences 
went away satisfied and convinced that they had learned something.*® 
The possibility of his becoming the presidential candidate of an inde- 
pendent silver party was again discussed. There were also many Populists 
who wanted him; leading Populist newspapers in his own district advo- 
cated him—the Pennsylvania Farmer and the Erie People—and out of 
the state he had newspaper support in Owensboro and Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, in Victor, Colorado, and in Topeka, Kansas.?7 

Toward the end of May, when it had become certain that the silver 
Democrats would control the national convention in July, eastern silver 
men again came into the open as Democrats. Silver strategists of all 
parties now began to concentrate on the Democracy and the problem of 
the Democratic nominee. It was of paramount importance, they said, 
that the Democrats should nominate the right man, one whom all be- 


lievers in free silver could support. His silver record must be flawless, he 


must not be too staunch a partisan, and he must have popular appeal. 


None of the leading Democratic candidates came up to these specifica- 
tions and all of them were irreconcilably opposed by some faction within 
their own party. Henry Teller, leading silver Republican, was urged by 
many non-Democrats as the ideal candidate, especially after he led the 
revolt at St. Louis; but the wisest of them must have realized that even 
devotion to free coinage could not persuade Democrats to nominate a 
Republican.”* 

26 Sibley Scrapbook, 1896, p. 30-40. Early in March, 1896, Sibley was still willing 
to admit that the sound-money men would continue to control the Democratic party. 
Scrapbook, 1896, p. 30. 

27 A favorable attitude toward him was also shown by such newspapers as the Free 
Republic of Louisville, Kentucky, and the Weekly Advance of Lebanon, Oregon. Sibley 
Scrapbook, 1896, passim. 

28 Silver newspapers universally voiced the need for codperation, and Democratic editors 


tried to keep the subject of candidates subordinate to that of the “cause.” Republicans 


found comfort in the difficulties of codperation for all silverites. 
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The situation was ripe for a dark horse, and the friends of Joseph 
Sibley sought to bring him into the picture. The newspapers that had 
favored him for the Populist nomination now urged him on the Demo- 
cratic convention. What other Democrat, they asked, could command 
as large a Populist vote as could Sibley, and what other silver man stood 
a chance of carrying any of the East? Sibley modestly said that he was 
not a candidate, that all efforts should be concentrated on naming the 
best man, and that he himself considered Teller the logical leader for 
the silver crusade of 1896.7? But he became more active than ever in 
his speech-making; and, as the convention drew nearer and his mail 
brought him information about the national situation, he seems to have 
concluded that he had a chance, although openly he remained for Teller. 
His business partner, Charles E. Miller, and one or two others went to 
Chicago on the Saturday before the convention to prepare the way for 
a Sibley boom, although of course they did not openly announce their 
purpose. Sibley himself arrived in Chicago on Monday morning, July 6, 
and, a handsome figure in his white suit and white hat, he attracted 
much attention. Silver Republicans were in town working for Teller, 
and it was well known that their second choice was Sibley. Lafe Pence 
and Jerry Simpson, Populists, were urging Sibley. Among the various 
delegations that were undecided on a candidate, Sibley’s name was much 
discussed, and his boomers worked diligently to secure definite promises 
of votes.?° 

There was one great insurmountable obstacle, however, in the way of 
getting a Sibley boom started, and that was that the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation was instructed by the unit rule for Pattison, and it was impossible 
to get the necessary first few votes in the home delegation around which 


29 Sibley Scrapbook, 1896, p. 48 ff. Letters from him, personal and open, expressing this 
sentiment, were published in as widely scattered journals as the Graphic of Erie, the 
Rocky Mountain News of Denver, and the Record of Victor, Colorado. The Pennsylvania 
Farmer of Meadville was probably the most enthusiastic of the Sibley organs. 

3° Dispatch, July 6, 1896; Sibley Scrapbook, 1896, p. 74 ff. A correspondent of the 
Times of July 8, 1896, wrote that Sibley had a loyal band of missionaries from every- 
where, including Democrats, Republicans, and Populists, who posted themselves in hotel 
corridors to preach Sibley’s availability. Numerous similar items from widely scattered 


sources may be found in the Sibley Scrapbook, 1896. 
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potential support from other states might be rallied.3' Efforts were still 
being made to get the rule abrogated when, on the third day of the 
convention, William Jennings Bryan made his historic “cross of gold” 
speech and solved the problem as to the nominee. That speech of Bryan’s 
was but the grand climax of a very clever campaign for the nomination 
that his friends had started in 1894. It was not merely accident that 
Bryan possessed the very qualifications that silverites outside the Demo- 
cratic party had insisted upon in the candidate and that made it possible 
for them to endorse him at the two conventions held simultaneously in 
St. Louis a fortnight later.3? 

On each of the five presidential ballots in the Democratic national 
convention the sixty-four votes of Pennsylvania were regularly cast for 
her favorite son, Robert E. Pattison. Most of the gold delegates from 
other states were no longer taking part in the convention, and the reason 
for Pennsylvania’s continuing is not entirely clear. Probably it was for 
the dual purpose of preserving regularity by following instructions to the 
letter and of preventing the silver men in the delegation from having a 
chance to vote for Bryan. For there were silver men in the delegation. 
Some had had silver leanings when they came to Chicago, others had 
“inhaled silver ideas” after their arrival. At a caucus held after the 
fourth ballot, in fact, eleven votes for Bryan, six of them from western 
Pennsylvania counties, were revealed, but the unit rule prevented them 
from being recorded.}3 


3! It was said at the outset that there were many in the Pennsylvania delegation who 
would vote for Sibley if it were not for the unit rule. See for example an item from the 
Philadelphia Press, July 7, 1896, in the Sibley Scrapbook for 1896, p. 77. An attempt 
by Sibley men to secure the withdrawal of Pattison was reported in the Dispatch, July 
9, 1896. If Bryan had not succeeded in getting his opportunity to make a speech in the 
convention there appears to be every reason for believing that Sibley would have stood a 
better chance for the nomination than any others who were mentioned. 

32 The conventions were those of the Populist party and the National Silver party. 
Sufficient evidence to establish the early existence of Bryan’s candidacy for the nomination 
is in the Bryan Papers in the Library of Congress and in the files of various free-silver 
newspapers, such as the Omaha World-Herald and the News and Observer (Raleigh). 

33 Post, July 11, 1896. The caucus was held at the instigation of Dr. Americus Enfield 
of the twenty-first district, who was definitely for silver. The other Bryan men from 
western Pennsylvania were John S. Rilling of Erie, delegate-at-large, William H. Gaskill 
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After the nomination of Bryan most of the Pennsylvania gold men 
simply went home and the silver men who remained were permitted to 
vote as individuals.?4 Sibley had said that he did not want the vice presi- 
dency and had departed for Franklin; but he was put in nomination 
anyway, and led the field with 163 votes on the first ballot. Seven Penn- 
sylvania votes were cast for him.*’ On the two subsequent ballots his 
vote fell off, probably because of the realization that he would not 
accept; and following the third ballot a telegram from him withdraw- 
ing his name was read. A week or so later, recovered from his disappoint- 
ment as to the presidency, he wrote a note of congratulation to Bryan. 
He frankly told him that he had been for Teller and after Teller for 
himself, but that of all others who were considered, he preferred Bryan. 
He urged him to come to Pennsylvania to make speeches, believing that 
thereby the Republicans in the state would be induced to use money to 
hold the state that would otherwise be poured into the national fund.*° 

In the interval between the Republican and Democratic conventions 
the Republicans of western Pennsylvania had been happy enough. Never 
had ratification meetings been more enthusiastic. McKinley had begun 
his famous front-porch campaign, talking pleasantly of tariff and sound 
money to his visitors, and members of the Allegheny County Bar Asso- 
ciation had already called on him.?? Republicans had looked forward 
with pleasure to witnessing the final break-up of the Democratic party 
at Chicago, but when that event occurred it struck terror into their 
hearts instead of bringing them joy. The spirit of the conventior. in gen- 
and Frank E. McLean of the twenty-sixth district, and W. A. McCullough and John B 
Keenan of the twenty-first district. 

34 At a caucus held that night (July 10), the unit rule was abrogated. National Com- 
mitteeman Harrity, Samuel W. Black, delegate from the twenty-third district, Charles 
A. Fagan, a delegate-at-large, and one or two other gold men remained in Chicago; 
two of these voted for Pattison for vice president on the first ballot, and one of them con- 
tinued to vote for him throughout the remaining ballots. See the Post, July 11, 12, 1896. 
The tabulated vote on the presidential and vice presidential ballots is in the Official 
Proceedings of the convention (Logansport, Indiana, 1896). 

35 The seven included those of W. A. McCullough and Charles Hollingsworth (alter- 
nate) of the twenty-first district, Frank Thompson of the twenty-fourth, and Clement 
Carew (alternate) of the twenty-sixth. 

36 Post, July 12, 1896; Sibley to Bryan, July 16, 1896, Bryan Papers. 

37 Accounts of the Pittsburgh ratification meeting and of the bar association visit are 
in the Dispatch, June 28, July 1, 1896. 
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eral, and Bryan’s speech in particular, made them realize, as if for the 
first time, the great emotional appeal of the free-coinage argument. 
Silver sentiment, long latent, seemed suddenly to burst into the open, 
and Republican scouts reported that a surprising amount of it existed. 
The Democratic Post commented that even in Pittsburgh, a great 
stronghold of McKinleyism, the Republican leaders were “trembling 
in their boots and putting forth the most dismal forebodings of the taking 
power of the Chicago declaration and candidates among the industrial 
classes on farm and in workshop.” At meetings of the city and county 
committees on July 18 and 25 speakers made it plain that the campaign 
would not be a series of love feasts and that the money question would 
have to be discussed and settled to the satisfaction of the people before 
the tariff argument could be used. John Golden told the city committee 
that he had been out in the country “and you would be surprised at the 
number who are taken with that heresy known as free coinage of silver. 
I tell you free silver sentiment here is stronger than we imagine. If 
Pittsburg is to set the example to the county it must get into the harness 
at once.”’3* Plans were laid for vigilance committees in every precinct, 
to bring out the Republican vote. Late in July and early in August other 
counties organized their campaigns to suit their respective local condi- 
tions, and the state headquarters at Philadelphia made ready for the send- 
ing out of tons of literature.*? As for “the old man” of Beaver, Matthew 
Stanley Quay, he was made a member of the national executive com- 
mittee and was given a desk at national headquarters. He resigned the 
state chairmanship, and another western Pennsylvanian, John P. Elkin 
of Indiana, was chosen as his successor.*° 

If the Democratic convention aroused fear in the Republican ranks of 
western Pennsylvania, it did not create unmitigated joy among Demo- 
crats. Many of the old-time party leaders were conspicuously absent 
from the ratification meetings and obviously intended to continue to 


38 Post, July 12, 18, 1896. The city committee met for reorganization on July 18 and 
the county committee on July 25. 

39 A list of four hundred thousand Republican names, subject to constant checking from 
reports sent in by workers, was compiled. Philadelphia Press, July 19, 1896. For activi- 
ties of various western Pennsylvania counties, see files of Pittsburgh and Erie papers. The 
Dispatch carried reports by its correspondent, James Israel, of conditions in many counties. 
4° New York Tribune, July 16, 1896; Dispatch, July 16, 18, 1896. 
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absent themselves. Some of them had announced before the convention 
that they could not support a silver ticket, while others waited to speak 
until Bryan was actually nominated. Still others simply remained silent. 
The Dispatch on July 13, 1896, reported that “the local Democracy 
does not seem to know ‘where it is at’ ”” and went on to picture the lack 
of enthusiasm at the various headquarters. In its account on July 19 of 
the Democratic ratification meeting, it pointed out that many old faces 
were missing and that there were many Populists and Greenbackers in 
the audience.#? On July 16 Charles Fagan, chairman of the Allegheny 
County committee, announced his intention of resigning his post, saying 
that he would vote the ticket for the sake of regularity but he could not 
work for it. National Committeeman Harrity, without resigning, an- 
nounced his withdrawal from politics. State Chairman Robert Wright, 
as strong a gold man as the state had, resigned his post on August 
Two of the electors from western Pennsylvania announced their inten- 
tions of resigning, and candidates for congressmen-at-large likewise pre- 
pared to get off the ticket.** 


Sound-money Democrats everywhere were agreed upon the necessity 


of defeating Bryan but they were divided as to the wisdom of putting a 
gold Democratic ticket into the field. Enough of them believed in such 
a course, however, to organize the necessary machinery, and at a con- 
ference held at Indianapolis on August 7 representatives of thirty-three 
States were present and a call was issued for a national convention to 
meet on September 2.43 The Pennsylvanians were not sufficienily well 
organized to have delegates at the August 7 conference, but several 

41 These accounts do not appear to be exaggerations. Hay Walker, Jr., of Allegheny, 
a delegate from the twenty-third district, openly flaunted his disgust with Bryan; George 
W. Guthrie of Pittsburgh, nominee for elector-at-large, wrote out his letter of resignation 
on July 2 and went off to Maine, leaving the letter to be forwarded in the event of a 
silver platform; and Judson Brooks, also of Pittsburgh and an electoral candidate, at- 
tended the Chicago convention as a spectator and was eager to let it be known that he 
intended to resign. Dispatch, July 8, 10, 18, 1896. 

42 Post, July 17, 30, August 1, 1896. Asked what he thought of Harrity’s withdrawal, 
Pattison said he believed it did not spell calamity for the party. Dispatch, August 3, 1896. 

43 The New York Times carried full accounts of the steps taken to organize what was 
called the National Democratic party. The official account of the meetings for organiza- 
tion and lists of delegates are contained in the Proceedings of the convention (second 
edition, Indianapolis, 1896). 
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Philadelphians attended unofficially. On August 25 a Pennsylvania state 
convention was held, which drew up a declaration of principles, adopted 
the name Jeffersonian party, chose delegates to the national convention, 
authorized the state executive committee, under the chairmanship of 
William B. Given, to nominate candidates for congressmen-at-large and 
to manage the campaign, and recommended that tickets be put into the 
field wherever feasible.** Pennsylvania consequently had a delegation at 
the national convention on September 2; in a number of counties, in- 
cluding Allegheny, complete or partial tickets were put up; the twenty- 
second, twenty-third, and twenty-eighth districts had congressional can- 
didates; and in the twenty-sixth district, in an effort to defeat Sibley, the 
Republican candidate, John C. Sturtevant, was endorsed.*5 

Undaunted by all this rebellion within the ranks, the regular Demo- 
crats went enthusiastically forward with their campaign. The Post, 
hitherto an organ of the gold faction, now said that the issue had been 
submitted to the high tribunal of the party, whose decision should be 
accepted; and within a few days it was an ardent organ of the silverites.*® 
Old City Hall fairly bulged with enthusiasm at the Pittsburgh ratifica- 
tion meeting on the night of July 18 when Joseph Sibley explained free 
silver to an audience that was eager to be convinced of its plausibility. 

44 An account of the first meeting of Pennsylvania gold Democrats, in Philadelphia on 


July 17, with Henry D. Welsh, director of the Pennsylvania Railroad, presiding and 


John C. Bullitt an active participant, is in the New York Journal, July 18, 1896; par- 


ticulars of the August 7 conference are in the Dispatch, August 8, 1896; and accounts of 
2 


a meeting on August 22 of the Allegheny County gold men in the law office of J. M. 
Carpenter and of the proceedings of the state convention are in the Dispatch, August 23, 
26, 1896. The state convention adopted the name “Jeffersonian” party because a Pennsyl- 
vania election law prevented the use of a name so similar to “Democratic” party as 


“National Democratic” 


party. 

45 Names were entered on ballots through the filing of nomination papers signed by a 
stated number of voters. In several instances difficulties with the validity of the papers 
served to eliminate the names from the ticket. The candidates for congressmen-at-large 
were named at the meeting of the state committee on September 17: Hay Walker, Jr., 
of Allegheny and Benjamin C. Potts, who had been one of the Allentown nominees. The 
sound-money Democrats appear to have had less difficulty in raising such funds as they 
needed than did the two major parties in the state. Dispatch, September 14, 18, 1896. 

46 Post, July 12, 1896. The New York Journal, which had recently been purchased by 
William Randolph Hearst—his first eastern purchase—was the only important New York 


daily to support Bryan. 
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On July 29 young Joseph Howley was elected county chairman to suc- 
ceed Fagan, and he put all the vigor of youth into his management of 
the campaign.‘7 County conventions held throughout the section for 
naming county tickets were converted into Bryan ratification meetings." 
Especially in the twenty-sixth district was the action of the national con- 
vention whole-heartedly received. So that he could begin his campaign 
immediately, Sibley at once announced his acceptance of the Democratic 
nomination for Congress from the district, in spite of the fact that it was 
not to be officially tendered him until September 17. On July 17 he 
directed a letter “To the Electors of the Twenty-sixth Congressional 
District,” in which he said: “Responding to the expression of friends of 
all shades of political opinion, that it is my duty to accept the call of the 
people to again represent their interests in our national congress... I 
accept the call to be your candidate.” The letter was printed in papers 
all over the district.4? Sibley entered into the campaign with vigor and 
began a speech-making crusade that took him to fairs and harvest homes 
and picnics all over the district; in addition he spoke at evening meet- 
ings and rallies of a purely political nature. Annoyed by the lack of 
Democratic newspaper support when the only Democratic paper in Erie 


County, the Erie Herald, bolted, in mid-August he started two papers of 
his own, the Corry Eye, and the Erie Journal.’° 

William Jennings Bryan, en route to New York to make his accept- 
ance speech at Madison Square Garden, stopped off in Pittsburgh on 
August 10, and all of Pittsburgh seemed to turn out to see and hear him. 
He and Richard P. Bland, who accompanied him on this first trip, made 


47 Even the Republican press admitted that the meeting was a success. The Republicans’ 
only consolation was the lack of interest of certain prominent gold men. One of Howley’s 
chief methods of securing codperation in his campaign was to appoint enormous commit- 
tees, thus bringing into the field of workers many who would not otherwise have taken part. 

48 Typical of such meetings were the Westmoreland County convention on July 16, the 
Lawrence convention on August 1, the Washington convention on August 3, and the Beaver 
convention on August 24. Post, July 17, August 4, 1896; Dispatch, August 4, 25, 1896. 

49 Sibley Scrapbook, 1896, p. 101, 105. Opposition journals made great fun of the 
letter. The Oil City Derrick offered a prize of five dollars to the high-school student who 
wrote the best essay on what Sibley meant by the phrase “eternal verities.” 

5° When charges of huge campaign funds were being hurled back and forth the Republi- 
cans seemed to take comfort in the fact that a large portion of the Sibley fund was used 
in keeping the Journal above water. Sibley Scrapbook, 1896, p. 254. 
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speeches at two of the Fifth Avenue theaters and were enthusiastically 
applauded. Bryan was more than satisfied with his reception in this, the 
first eastern city that he visited. Republican newspapers even admitted 
that the visit was a success, and one of them pointed out that although 
but a small portion of the crowd was really with Bryan the enthusiasm 
of that small portion was so great that it seemed to imbue the whole 
multitude.5* Bryan returned to Pennsylvania later in the month for the 
official opening of the state campaign at Erie upon the occasion of the 
state convention of Democratic clubs. Again he was well received, and 
his four speeches were listened to with interest. In these speeches he took 
the opportunity to speak kindly of his good friend Joseph Sibley.‘* 

All this time the Pennsylvania silver Democrats were laboring under 
the dual handicap of the gold state platform that had been adopted the 
previous April and of the presence of gold men on the ticket. State Chair- 
man Wright had originally said that he knew of no method by which 
this condition could be changed officially, but when he heard that a 
petition was being circulated for a meeting of the state committee he 
surrendered, issued a call for a committee meeting on August 13, and 
resigned.5} John M. Garman, who had been one of the seven Pennsyl- 
vanians to vote for Sibley for vice president, was elected chairman to 


succeed Wright, and a call was issued for the reassembling of the April 
Allentown convention at Harrisburg on September 10. The party rules 
allowed a convention to be recalled for the purpose of filling vacancies 


on the ticket, but Garman went further and declared this convention to 


53 Post, August 11, 1896; Dispatch, August 11, 1896. Because the campaign was not 
yet officially opened, Bryan refrained from discussing issues and left such matters to Bland. 
Howley and others on the reception committee went to Canton to meet the Bryan train 
and took the opportunity to call on McKinley. Bryan’s post-election account of his Pitts- 
burgh visit is in his First Battle, 306 (Chicago, c1896). 

52 Bryan, First Battle, 351; Sibley Scrapbook, 1896, p. 150-154; Post, August 27, 28, 
1896. On July 30 Sibley had written to Bryan asking him to come to Erie, telling him 
that much of the work of the campaign was falling on the Democratic clubs and that 
Bryan should not fail to heed the call of the young enthusiasts who constituted their 
membership. The letter is in the Bryan Papers. The enthusiasm aroused by Bryan’s visit 
to Pittsburgh was an additional factor in Sibley’s desire to have Bryan come to Erie for 
it convinced him that Bryan had a chance to carry the state. Post, August 10, 1896. 

53 Ex-Chairman Kerr started the petition for the committce meeting, and it was at 
Harrity’s suggestion that Wright himself issued the call. Post, August 6, 8, 1896. 
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be for “the adoption of a platform in accordance with the principles 
declared by the National Democratic Convention in Chicago in July 
last.”” Many thought that he had transcended his powers, but in the days 
that followed it became evident that nothing could be done to check the 
action proposed. The convention on September 10 unqualifiedly endorsed 
the action of the Chicago convention and adopted a plan for fusion with 
the Populists. It filled vacancies on the ticket, both actual and potential, 
and authorized the executive committee to fill any further vacancies. 
Its most sensational feature was the attempt to oust Harrity from the 
national committee, the motion being tabled by the narrow margin of 
171 to 167.5+ During the next few weeks the silver Democrats went 
after the gold men on the ticket, demanding that they either give it their 
whole-hearted support or resign. Garman came to Pittsburgh late in 
September and took steps to purify the ticket there.*5 

The Republicans in the meantime had not been offering the people 
nearly so much in the way of excitement. During August one or two 
large mass meetings in each of the various important centers had been 
held, there had been a few pole-raisings, McKinley clubs had been or- 


ganized, and sound-money literature had been distributed. Outwardly 


the Republicans were not very vigorous, but actually they accomplished 


one very important thing during the month, and that was the regaining 
of their confidence. Reports were coming in that on “sober second 
99 oe ' , 
thought” the workers were beginning to realize the fallacies of the free- 
silver theory and were awake to the fact that they would be the first to 
suffer from inflation. Headquarters was assured that such defections as 
there were would be more than offset by accretions from Democratic 
$4 Post, August 14, September 8-11, 1896. At the meeting of the executive committee 
preceding the convention it was resolved that this was a new convention. Membership was 
theoretically that of the Allentown body, but many had resigned and coercion silenced 
others, so that out of 457 there were only about 50 gold men. By the fusion plan the 
Populists were to have one candidate for congressman-at-large and four for electors. All 
the Pittsburgh daily papers carried accounts of the convention. 

55 An account of the action of the Allegheny County committee is in the Diéspasch, 
September 25, 1896. Garman held open house in a Pittsburgh hotel on September 24, dis- 
cussing the campaign with both leaders and workers. In response to a letter of inquiry 
from him, Harry Hall, district attorney of western Pennsylvania, resigned as candidate 


for elector. Dispatch, September 27, October 7, 1896. 


/? 
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ranks. Toward the end of the month McKinley’s letter of acceptance 
was published and was hailed as an unanswerable exposition of the sound- 
money-—protective-tariff theory. The Republicans knew full well that 
much was yet to be done, but the panicky fear of mid-July was no 
longer existent.5° 

The Republican campaign was officially opened at the convention of 
the State League of Republican Clubs in Erie on September 9, and there- 
after it gathered speed and took on color. The organization of Western 
Pennsylvania Wheelmen was originated for parading purposes, marching 
clubs became active, and organizations of veterans were lined up for 
McKinley. The chairman of the state speakers’ bureau, however, was 
not able to secure nationally prominent speakers for Pennsylvania meet- 
ings because they were needed elsewhere. Even John Dalzell, one of 
Allegheny County’s own congressmen, could not be spared, and he spent 
part of August in Maine and the month of September in New Jersey, 
West Virginia, and Ohio, William A. Stone, the other Allegheny 
County congressman, who was a very popular speaker, was planning to 
run for governor in 1898, and consequently he was unusually active. He 
and Governor Daniel H. Hastings and John Wanamaker were the ora- 
tors at various “first gun” mass meetings in western Pennsylvania. Quay 
was busy with the national campaign but was home once or twice during 
September. In the twenty-sixth district the temper of the Sibley campaign 
was such that the Republicans were forced into holding an unwonted 
number of meetings and rallies. By the end of September state head- 
quarters had sent out 4,220,000 documents, or an average of four 
per voter.” 


Times, passim. An increase in optimisr 


Theodore Roosevelt, who had been as 


in England on August 15: “I believe the tide has begun to flow against him 
educational work done about fin by the distribution of pamphlets has 


been enormous, and it is telling.” Roosevelt, Lette t Cowles, 191 
1924). A survey of western Pennsylvania industries conducted by Dispatch 
he low point of industri y | been reached and 

hat many mills were resuming or preparing to resume 
57 Accounts of specific activities of the organizations n and of important 
-etings are recorded in the Dispatch, September 10, 12, , 29, 1896. Newspaper 


accounts of the speech-making tour of Dalzell are in a scrapbook containing clippings re- 
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In August the first large delegation from western Pennsylvania had 
gone in twenty-six cars from Lawrence County to Canton. During 
September and October “going to Canton” became a popular form of 
amusement, and Pennsylvanians formed no small portion of McKinley’s 
visitors. Clubs and organizations, the citizens of a town or county, or the 
employees of a mill would go down in a body, and to all of them McKin- 
ley would be tact personified. He would tell them what an important 
industry they represented and what an excellent city they lived in. He 
would say, “I am glad you are not deceived by those twin delusions, free 
silver and free trade,” and he would thank them for coming. Most of 
those who made the trip appear to have fallen under the spell of McKin- 
ley’s personality and to have returned home more strongly Republican 
than before. Employers and railroads coédperated to make it easy for 
workingmen to see the future president of the United States.5* 

By the first of October Pennsylvania was certain to go for McKinley, 
and the rest of the campaign was a typical series of Republican love feasts 
and “hurrah sessions.” From the point of view of the public, things were 
more interesting than ever—practically every night there were rallies 
and parades. Boies Penrose, hoping to be elected senator by the next 
legislature, came to the Pittsburgh district to make several speeches, and 
John Dalzell came home to spend the last few days before the election 
in his own district. The factional fight in Allegheny County between the 
Quay men and the machine was revived and each faction held its own 
big mass meeting in Old City Hall; Stone and Quay were the chief 
attractions at the one on October 24 and Magee and Dalzell at the one 


lating to his career, 1880-96. Twenty-eight such scrapbooks, the property of the University 
of Pittsburgh library, are in the custody of the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. A Reverend Mr. Hill, who had gained prominence by successfully heckling 
Sibley, became a very active campaigner in Erie and Crawford counties. See the Sibley 
Scrapbook for 1896, p. 166 ff. A summary of the work done by state headquarters is in a 
clipping from the Erie Times, October 1, 1896, in the Sibley Scrapbook for 1896, p. 204. 
The tariff question came into the limelight again about mid-September, as was evidenced 
by a demand for tariff literature. Dispatch, September 14, 1896. 

58 Representative delegations from western Pennsylvania were: three trainloads of citi- 
zens from Allegheny County with William A. Stone as chairman; the employees of the 
Homestead Steel Works; the employees of the Joseph Horne Company; and the Washing- 
ton County wool-growers. The Democrats charged that many workmen were coerced into 


making the trip to Canton, but these accusations were never proved. 
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on October 26. The Pittsburgh campaign was brought to a glorious 
close by a mammoth parade on the last Saturday before the election. 
General Albert J. Logan was chief marshal of this parade, and it was 
said that there were twenty-three thousand men in line.‘? 

In the meantime the Democrats were making great efforts to get out 
the vote. They, too, had meetings and rallies, and, after the Republican 
parade on the last Saturday night, they held their parade and gave a very 
creditable demonstration.© 

The only really “hot spot” in western Pennsylvania during October 
was Sibley’s district—the twenty-sixth—where the Republicans are re- 
ported to have spent seventy-five thousand dollars.®' It was said that the 
Democratic national committee was interested in three congressional 
fights in the country, and Sibley’s was one of them. Speakers from outside 
were brought in—A. J. Warner of the Bimetallic League, Lafe Pence, 
formerly Populist congressman from Colorado, Senator William Stewart 
from Nevada, and ex-Congressman Martin A. Foran of Cleveland. 
The Republicans countered with gold men from outside the state, in- 
cluding J. Sloan Fassett and G. Wellington Fishback of New York. 
The sound-money Democrats, including Mayor Robert J. Saltsman of 
Erie, actively took up the battle for the Republicans. Sibley himself, home 
from a trip into the East, worked night and day, while his opponent, 
Sturtevant, who was a poor speaker, continued his quiet, dignified cam- 
paign. Into the midst of the campaigning there was precipitated, about 
the middle of the month, a “mud-slinging” contest of the worst variety. 
Although the congressional candidates themselves refrained from such 
activities, all sorts of charges were hurled back and forth, charges of 
intimidation and vote-buying, aspersions on the earlier careers of the 
candidates, and finally even insinuations as to their personal character. 
It was a battle to the death. 

59 On October 31 the Republican national committee sponsored “patriotic” parades all 
over the country. The Pittsburgh parade, which took about three hours and a half to pass 
a given point, was heard over the telephone at Canton. This was a big innovation 
in campaigning. Dispatch, Times, passim. 

60 On October 1 Bryan was in Wheeling, where a number of Allegheny County Demo- 
crats journeyed to see him. The big Democratic mass meetings were held on October 3 
and 29. Dispatch, Times, passim. 


61 New York Journal, November 18, 1896. 
62 Sibley Scrapbook, 1896, passim. 
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As for the national campaign, attention became centered during Octo- 
ber on the critical states of the Middle West. Especially in Illinois, where 
Governor Altgeld with his strong states-rights theories was considered 
dangerous, were there many orators during the last days. Bryan trav- 


ersed and retraversed the section and by election day he had traveled 


more than eighteen thousand miles.°? McKinley, in the meantime, re- 
S Jj? ’ 


mained in Canton, and, according to accounts in the newspapers, enthu- 
siasm for him increased every day. It must have been evident to an 
impartial observer in the last stages of the campaign that the issues had 
long since ceased to be free coinage versus the gold standard and free 
trade versus protection. Bryan was making his appeal on the grounds 
that he was for the people and against the moneyed aristocracy. The 
Republicans on the other hand were pleading with the people to vote 
against repudiation and anarchy and the other un-American doctrines of 
the Democrats and in so doing to save their own skins—they claimed 
that the gold standard was identified with the honor of the nation and 
therefore should be upheld. An excerpt from one of the speeches of the 
late Albert Beveridge, one of the Illinois campaigners, illustrates the 
trend: “Events, not politicians, have shaped and shifted the issue of the 
campaign. Six months ago the issue was national prosperity. One month 
ago the issue was national honor. Today the issue is national life.”°* It 
will be recalled that in the 1932 campaign the Republicans once more 
appealed for votes against the dangerous un-American doctrines of the 
Democrats, but their plea fell on barren ground. Bryan’s free silver had 
far greater fear-raising possibilities than did Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
pleasant “new deal.” 

The election was held on November 3, but it was not until the fifth 
that Bryan conceded a McKinley victory and not until the seventh that 
Joseph Sibley admitted defeat in his race for Congress. The final returns 
showed that McKinley had carried twenty-one states and parts of two 
others, making for him a total of 271 electoral votes to 176 for Bryan, 
and that he had polled 50.9 per cent of the total popular vote of the 
nation. In Pennsylvania the McKinley percentage was considerably bet- 
ter than in the nation at large, for there it was 60.9. Eight counties of 

63 Bryan, First Battle, 604. 

64 Claude G. Bowers, Beveridge and the Progressive Era, 61 (New York, 1932). 
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western Pennsylvania surpassed the percentage of the state, and eleven 
others surpassed the percentage of the nation at large by more than one 
per cent. Four counties were within one per cent of the national per- 
centage, and one, while giving a Republican plurality, fell below the 
national figure. The latter was Venango County where the Prohibition- 
ists held the balance of power. Three counties went Democratic, two of 
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them, Greene and Clarion, by custom and the other under the influence 
of Sibley.°$ 

It is of interest to note that all the counties had larger Republican 
percentages than in the presidential election of 1892 and, with the ex- 
ception of Crawford County, than in 1888. Nineteen of the twenty- 


seven counties, however, polled smaller Republican percentages than 


66 


they had in the gubernatorial election of 1894.°° Several considerations 


help to explain this situation. In many of the counties there was an enor- 


65 The election figures used in calculating these percentages are taken from Smull’s 
Legislative Handbook, 1897, p. 490-623. 

66 The nineteen were: Allegheny, Armstrong, Bedford, Butler, Center, Clarion, Craw- 
ford, Erie, Fayette, Forest, Greene, Indiana, Lawrence, McKean, Mercer, Somerset, War- 
ren, Westmoreland, and Venango. Of these, ten showed an increase in the total vote of 
more than thirty per cent over the 1894 vote, an increase exhibited by none of the coun- 
ties that showed a larger Republican percentage than in 1894. In several counties of the 
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mous increase in vote, and the Democrats benefited more by this increase 
than did the Republicans. Moreover, 1894 had been a strong Republican 
year all over the country and the tariff had been practically the sole issue 
in the campaign, an issue that scarcely needed to be urged in a section 
that believed it was suffering from the withdrawal of protection. An- 
other interesting feature of the 1896 vote was that eighteen of the nine- 
teen counties whose Republican percentages exceeded by at least one per 
cent the national Republican percentage had exhibited the same Republi- 
can ascendancy in the 1888 and 1892 elections. Only three counties that 
had shown that ascendancy in the 1888 and 1892 elections failed to 
maintain it in 1896.°7 

In general it can be said that in 1896 western Pennsylvania simply 
exhibited its normal tendency to be in the vanguard of Republicanism. 
It was influenced by the same factors that brought about the national 
Republican victory. Deep, profound fear of free silver and faith in the 
tariff as the means of restoring prosperity to the industries were respon- 
sible for the result. Joseph Sibley, reluctantly accepting the verdict of the 
election, wrote in an open letter to his opponents: “I desire to say that 
upon you rests the responsibility of making good your promises of pros- 
perity to the people, and if you succeed in doing this I shall rejoice that 
you were the victors and we the vanquished.” So thoroughly did he 
rejoice at the return of prosperity under McKinley that in 1900 he cam- 
paigned for his reélection and ran for Congress as a Republican. 


latter group, especially in Blair, Washington, and Beaver, the campaign against free coin- 
age had been particularly spirited. 

67 Cambria County had been in this group in 1892, but not in 1888. Counties that fell 
in 1896 from a vanguard position as to Republicanism were Crawford, Venango, and 
Fayette. The latter had a larger Republican percentage than in 1892 and 1888 but had 
not advanced at as great a pace as the nation at large. It is of importance to note that 
to hold the position in 1888, counties needed only to show a Republican percentage of 
48.7, and in 1892 of 44.1. 

68 Erie Journal, November 7, 1896. Sibley said that to his personal knowledge the 
speech by Quay in Old City Hall changed more votes at a critical time than any other 
factor. Another important factor was the rise in the price of wheat about the middle of 
October, a rise that undermined the contention that the low price of wheat was due to the 
low price of silver. Sibley Scrapbook, 1896, p. 348. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESEARCH IN EARLY 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY' 


ALFRED P. JAMES 


EALIZATION of the importance of this region is possibly older than 
R significant events in the region itself. A mere bibliography of publi- 
cations indicating the idea of the importance of western Pennsylvania 
would require more space than is available for this paper. Very probably 
this idea was in part responsible for the establishment of the Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Survey. 

But the scholarly and critical historiography or writing of the history 
of the region has been too much neglected. Such historiography involves 
the meticulous collection of the documentary material of all kinds bear- 
ing upon the history of the region. Possibly the realization of this neces- 
sity was an additional motive for the founding of the present survey. 
Certain is it that vast documentary materials have not yet been utilized. 
In many cases, notably in family collections, they have not yet been 
located and brought to light. The work of Dr. Charles Henry Ambler 
in West Virginia indicates that great possibilities exist in the collection of 
private documents in the possession of families in western Pennsylvania 
and in the homes of western Pennsylvanians and their descendants who 
have moved to other parts of the country. It is true that Dr. Lyman C. 
Draper, in visits to the Ohio Valley in the middle of the last century, 
secured some of this material and deposited it with the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin at Madison. But much undoubtedly escaped his 
notice and his genius for collection. And this material must be located 
and made available for use. 


‘Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on January 10, 
1933. The author is a professor of history in the University of Pittsburgh and served as 
research associate on the staff of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey for 1931- 


32. Ed. 
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It was with some consciousness of the importance of western Pennsyl- 
vania and some realization of its unexplored historical data, that, while 
on leave of absence from my position in the University of Pittsburgh, I 
took up a year’s work as research associate in the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Survey. Most of my time and attention was devoted to the 
early history of the region and, although I felt and was at perfect liberty 
to consult materials of any or all kinds, my main purpose was the exami- 
nation of documents derived from or yet on deposit in outside deposi- 
tories, particularly those of Great Britain and France. 

It is probable that this paper will be most valuable if held somewhat 
to a discussion of some of the materials which offer an opportunity for 
research in the early history of western Pennsylvania. Only larger sub- 
jects for investigation will be suggested. 

The Draper Collection of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
has already been mentioned. This is a voluminous mass of material on 
the early history of the Ohio Valley region. It varies greatly in character 
and value. Much of it consists of manuscript notes of Dr. Draper taken 
from the reminiscences of old men whom he interviewed in the middle 
of the last century, and the value of such material for critical historical 
scholarship is almost negligible. But, as is well known, Dr. Draper col- 
lected much original documentary material, and this is of the highest 
value. Fortunately much of this material has been printed in easily acces- 
sible works. There can be no satisfactory scholarship in the history of 
western Pennsylvania in the eighteenth century without adequate con- 
sideration of the Draper material. 

The Colonial Records of Pennsylvania (16 vols., Philadelphia, 1852- 
53), the Pennsylvania Archives (101 vols. in 7 series, Philadelphia and 
Harrisburg, 1852—date), and the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography (56 vols., Philadelphia, 1877—date) have been the hunting 
ground for many local historiographers. ‘These publications contain many 
important documents. That they furnish a considerable basis for good 
historiography is demonstrated by Dr. George P. Donehoo, who, in his 
recent publication, Pennsylvania: A History (7 vols., New York, 1926) 
has managed to write a good general account of early western Pennsyl- 
vania from materials derived mainly from them. 
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Other states or state historical agencies have also published materials 


of value for the history of western Pennsylvania. ‘These are easily located 
in the so-called “States Room” in the central Carnegie Library at Pitts- 
burgh. The publications of Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin contain items 
bearing directly on the history of this region. These must be thoroughly 
canvassed before a definite account of the region can be written. 

It has long been known that the Bouquet Papers in the British Mu- 
seum are vital for research in the history of western Pennsylvania from 
1757 to 1765. Many writers have drawn upon them, notably the Dar- 
lingtons of local fame in historiography. Transcripts of the thirty volumes 
of these papers have long been in the Public Archives of Canada; and 
the Library of Congress has recently secured photostatic reproductions of 
the more important volumes. Although documents from the Bouquet 
Papers, not always very well edited, have been printed in many places, 
many of them are not yet in print. The importance of this unprinted 
material may be illustrated by a consideration of the letters of General 
John Forbes. Of the 105 that have been discovered, Miss Irene Stewart 
of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, has published 41 of the 43 in 
print. Of the more than 60 not in print, at least 36 are to be found in 
the Bouquet Papers. To these must be added a dozen or more written 
by Forbes’s secretaries, William Halket and James Grant. No publica- 
tion on the early history of western Pennsylvania would be more valuable 
than a critical edition of the entire Bouquet Papers. They contain essen- 
tial material not only on the Forbes Road and military events, but also 
on economic conditions, army life, social matters, Indian affairs, and 
colonial politics. 

The Haldimand Papers, also in the British Museum, similarly tran- 
scribed in the Public Archives of Canada, and now also being photostated 
by the Library of Congress, contain documents of value for the history 
of this region. Likewise some of these have been printed, but others have 
not. Fortunately the materials in them relating to western Pennsylvania 
involve only a few volumes and some scattered items in the 230 volumes 
of this collection. They furnish material for research on the fur trade, 
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Indian affairs, army discipline, local geography, and the Revolution in 


western Pennsylvania. Until these papers are available in satisfactory re- 


production or edition, writers of local history must not fail to consult the 
calendars in the Reports of the Public Archives of Canada from 1883 to 
1889. 

Probably the first topic in the history of western Pennsylvania is that 
of the Indians. Dr. Donehoo, in the work mentioned, has demonstrated 
that Indian history is more than a story of atrocities committed either by 
Indians upon whites or by whites upon Indians. On this topic, in addition 
to the Pennsylvania publications already mentioned, the research student 
should consult various state publications, especially The Papers of Sir 
William Johnson (7 vols., Albany, 1921—date), and the documentary 
material in British and French archives and in the Indian Papers of the 
Public Archives of Canada. 

On the fur trade and fur traders of Pennsylvania, a topic involving 
the years from 1725 to 1750, the material so far as I know is largely in 
Pennsylvania depositories. It needs collection and interpretation. 

The Ohio Company of 1748 is a subject that needs scholarly research 
and exposition. Probably the destruction of most of its records at Alex- 
andria, Virginia, during the Civil War makes the full story a permanent 
impossibility, but scattered materials exist and they should be carefully 
reproduced and edited. ‘The most important of them are in the possession 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. 

It is hard to believe that much remains to be done on the topic of 
George Washington and western Pennsylvania in 1753 and 1754. The 
so-called “Dinwiddie Papers”—the O fficial Records of Robert Dinwid- 
die, governor of Virginia from 1751 to 1758 (Virginia Histo:ical So- 
ciety, Collections, vols. 3, 4—Richmond, 1883-84); Washington’s 
Writings in editions by Jared Sparks (12 vols., Boston, 1834-37) and 
by Worthington C. Ford (14 vols., New York, 1889-93); and the 
Letters to Washington and Accompanying Papers, edited by Stanislaus 
M. Hamilton for the Society of Colonial Dames of America (5 vols., 
Boston, 1898-1902) have long been available. Nevertheless there is 
some opportunity for further research on this topic: a new and more 


complete edition of Washington’s Writings, edited by John C. Fitzpa- 
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trick, is now appearing (Washington, 1932—date); Washington Papers 
in manuscript in the Library of Congress contain letters to Washington 
not included by Hamilton; and it is possible that a more thorough can- 
vass of French archival deposits, particularly in the Archives des Colo- 
nies, will throw more light on the events of these two years. What is 
particularly needed here is a detailed study of Washington’s military réle 
in 1754, 1755, and 1758, by a critical historiographer who is well versed 
in the strategy and tactics of war. It is not improbable that such a study 
will reveal what one ought to expect—that the young Washington in his 
early twenties was hardly equal in knowledge, experience, or sagacity to 
the exigencies of responsible military command and warfare. 

The English documentary sources on Braddock’s campaign have long 
been known. Most of them are in print. There is some possibility that 
French archives, some of which have been transcribed by the Public 
Archives of Canada and many of which are being photographically re- 
produced by the Library of Congress, may give further information on 
this famous campaign. 

Western Pennsylvania was largely abandoned by English-Americans 
from midsummer, 1755, to midsummer, 1758. The story of the French 
at Fort Duquesne needs fuller treatment. The story of Indian affairs 
from the French point of view needs clarification. Both of these topics 
can be worked out from documentary materials, some of which have been 
printed, but some of which remain in manuscript form in the French 
archives. On the story of captives among the Indians and on Indian rav- 
ages much has already been written. It has been a favorite theme of 
historical repetition, compilation, and restatement. But critical historio- 
graphy has little use for such incidental material. It explains little and 
does not clarify matters. On the contrary, in too great number and too 
great detail, such items confuse the historical reader. Underlying factors, 
sequences, development, evolution, perspective, and continuity are vital 
in history, and too much incidentalism and too many ungrouped and un- 
classified personalities confuse the mind. In my probably not too humble 


opinion, the study of these years might better be directed to more general 


matters, such as the public policy of the various colonies in the crisis and 
the work of England and France in political and military management. 
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It has already been mentioned that the Bouquet Papers are valuable 
for the years 1757 and 1758. This is particularly true of the latter year. 
New information upon military aspects of Forbes’s campaign from the 
Bouquet Papers will be mainly a matter of details, but the papers do fur- 
nish the basis for research studies in army administration, army life, trans- 
portation, agriculture, commerce, and finance. The actual campaign 
might be examined closely in contrast with the earlier campaigns of 
Washington and Braddock, to the disadvantage, I believe, of both of the 
earlier campaigns. In making this remark I have in mind not simply the 
palpable results, but strategy, method, and management. The final three 
months of Forbes’s campaign need revaluation based on the investigation 
of such matters as the allocation of French effort during the war, the 
dominance of British sea power, the capture of Louisburg, the exhaustion 
of Canada, the capture of Fort Frontenac, and the contrast of French 
strength at Fort Duquesne in August and in November. 


Materials will also be found in the Bouquet Papers on the campaign 


of 1759 and on the building of Fort Pitt in that year; on the campaign 
of 1760 against Presqu’ Isle and Detroit; on the measures to control the 
West in 1761 and 1762; on the great Indian War of 1763; and on 
Bouquet’s famous expedition into Ohio in 1764. In addition these papers 
throw much light on the early settlements in western Pennsylvania. 
The years from 1758 to 1763 are also revealed in the recently dis- 
covered papers of Sir Jeffery Amherst. The 255 volumes of these papers 
are in the possession of the British Public Record Office, where they are 
classified as War Office 34. Transcripts, which so far have progressed 
through the first fifteen volumes, are gradually being made of this collec- 
tion for the Canadian Archives; and photostatic copies of some of the 
volumes have been secured by the Library of Congress. Since Amherst 
was commander in chief of all British activities in North America, many 
of these volumes concern western Pennsylvania only indirectly; but vol- 
umes 40 to 49 deal with affairs in the West, and pertinent documents 
are found scattered through the other volumes. Some idea of the impor- 
tance of these papers may be gained from the fact that they contain 
twenty or more letters from General Forbes to General Abercromby, 
which were evidently turned over to Amherst by Abercromby on his 
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departure from America. It is probable that until this past year, no Penn- 
sylvanian has seen these letters since 1759. Additional Amherst papers 
have been more recently unearthed, from which three journals—those of 
Jeffery Amherst, of William Amherst, and of John Montrésor—have 
been extracted and edited by J. Clarence Webster. The remainder of 
these papers have not yet been published and are probably still in private 
hands. It is understood that photostatic reproductions of some of them 
have been secured by the Public Archives of Canada. It may be conjec- 
tured that they are largely family papers. It should also be noted that the 
Henry E. Huntington Library at San Marino, California, possesses not 
only other Abercromby papers, but some of the papers of Lord Loudoun, 
Abercromby’s predecessor as commander in chief of the British forces 
in North America. In this connection might be mentioned the writings 
of William Shirley (2 vols., edited by Charles Lincolh—New York, 
1912), which contain some of the correspondence of the years 1755 and 
1756. 


Supplementing the great collections to which reference has alread 
pp g g y 


been made are the extensive archives in the British Public Record Office, 
especially those of the colonial office, the war office, and the treasury. Of 
the colonial office records, volumes 45 to 65 of classification 5 cover 
roughly the years from 1750 to 1770. Long accessible to students, many 
of the documents in these volumes have for some time been in print, and 
many of them are available in transcripts or reproductions in the Library 
of Congress and in the Public Archives of Canada. 

In the British Museum, in the colonial office in Whitehall, London, 
and in the British Public Record Office, are many maps bearing upon 
western Pennsylvania. Some of these are reproduced by Archer Butler 
Hulbert in the first two series of his Crown Collection of Photographs 


2 Jeffery Amherst, Journal ...in America from 1758 to 1763 (Toronto and Chicago, 
c1g31); William Amherst, Journal...in America, 1758-1760 (London, 1927); John 
Montrésor, “Journal...in 1763,” in J. Clarence Webster, Life of John Montrésor, p. 
10-29 (Royal Society of Canada, Transactions, series 3, vol. 22, section 2—Ottawa, 1928). 
Since this paper was read in January, the appearance of a new biography, Lord Jeffery 
Amherst: A Soldier of the King, by J. C. Long (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1933), furnishes more information about Amherst documents. On pages 327-329 will 
be found important information about reproductions in Washington, D.C., in Ottawa, 


and in Amherst College. 
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of American Maps (10 vols., 1904-1912), copies of which are to be 
found in any adequate research library. Others were copied in engrav- 
ings for William M. Darlington and are now in the Darlington Collec- 
tion of the University of Pittsburgh, temporarily on deposit with the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. Some of them have been 
reproduced in the writings of Darlington. A critical publication of repro- 
ductions of old maps relating to this region is a needed feature of local 
historical scholarship. Such a publication might be supplemented by his- 
torical maps, recently made or to be made, dealing with aspects of early 
western Pennsylvania. 

The story of the British and Americans in this region obviously can- 
not be set forth critically without consulting the French archives at the 
Archives Nationales and in the government departments in Paris. Tran- 
scripts of most of those dealing with New France are in the Public 
Archives of Canada. The originals are slowly being reproduced by 
photography by the Library of Congress, which hitherto has avoided 
such duplication and confined itself mainly in the French archives to 
those of the department of foreign affairs and of Louisiana. Much work 
remains to be done not only on the integrated story of the French in this 
region but on the French documents and facts as a check on British 
documentation and assertions. Some of the French documents fortu- 
nately have been printed in sundry publications. A calendar of the more 
important of these documents, printed and unprinted, is essential for cri- 
tical local historiography. 

For the years from 1763 to 1773 the most important single collection 
of documentary material on the history of western Pennsylvania is the 
Gage Papers, discovered in private hands a few years ago by Professor 
Clarence E. Carter of Miami University and purchased by Mr. William 
L. Clements of Bay City, Michigan. Destined ultimately for the William 
L. Clements Library at Ann Arbor, Michigan, these papers, involving, 
it is said, forty-five thousand items, are in the private home of Mr. Cle- 
ments and not readily accessible to the research student. Fortunately the 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey was enabled to make a copy of 
parts of a list of some of these letters made by Dr. Carter. From this 
copy, which was checked in part with another list furnished the Clements 
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Library by the Public Record Office of Great Britain, it may be noted 
that the Gage Papers contain hundreds of letters and copies of letters 


that passed between the commander in chief and people associated with 
Fort Pitt, including officers such as Colonel Henry Bouquet, Lieutenant 
Colonei John Reed, Captain William Gordon, Captain William Mur- 
ray, and Captain Charles Edmonstone; merchants and contractors such 
as Plumsted and Franks, Ingles, Franks, and Barkley, and Baynton, 
Wharton, and Morgan; and Indian agents such as George Morgan and 
Alexander McKee. Dr. Carter has published the letters of Gage to the 
British secretaries of state as volume 1 of The Correspondence of Gen- 
eral Thomas Gage with the Secretaries of State, 1763-1775 (New 
Haven, 1931), and the Library of Congress very fortunately secured 
photostats of the letters by Gage to others before the purchase by Mr. 
Clements. 

Some of the Gage materials are printed in scattered places, but many 
of the important letters to Gage from local places in North America have 
never seen the light of historical investigation and no definitive history of 
this region can be written without them. They are likely to be particu- 
larly valuable for research on such topics as expeditions and geography, 
Indian trade, Indian affairs in general, the settlement of the region, the 
expense of imperial administration, the activities of land companies, and 
the evacuation of Fort Pitt. 

The Shelburne and Dartmouth papers, in the Clements Library, con- 
tain scattered documents relating to the history of western Pennsylvania, 
among them letters of George Croghan and John Connolly. 

On the Revolutionary War and Confederation years from 1775 to 
1789, further research is possible. Of the documentary materials so far 
mentioned, only the Pennsylvania official publications, the Draper Col- 
lection, the writings and papers of George Washington, and the Calen- 
dar of Virginia State Papers throw much light on western Pennsylvania 
during this period. The research student must, in addition, go to other 
sources, among which the most important, probably, are the journals of 
the Continental Congress, which are in manuscript in the Library of 
Congress, and are either in print or rapidly being printed. With the 


3 Reviewed ante, 15 : 68. 
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exception of scattered items in the Haldimand Papers, foreign archives 
and their reproductions in North America seem to be strangely lacking 
in any volume of information on western Pennsylvania and its affairs 
during the Revolutionary. War. It is not impossible, however, that the 
Clinton Papers, in the private possession of Mr. William L. Clements, 
embodying twenty thousand items, may contain materials on the Revolu- 
tionary War period in western Pennsylvania. 

There is room in this period for detailed investigation of the settlement 
of western Pennsylvania, and of the migration from or by way of Penn- 
sylvania to Kentucky. There is also room for further investigation and 
interpretation of the development of local political, economic, and social 
life. But all this will have to be done mainly in public records at Phila- 
delphia, at Harrisburg, at Richmond, Virginia, or at county seats such 
as Carlisle, Bedford, Greensburg, Staunton (Virginia), Uniontown, 
Washington, and Pittsburgh. 


On the period of local history so far considered, the Historical Society 


of Pennsylvania possesses voluminous and important documentary mate- 
rials. In its alphabetical card catalogue nearly a quarter of a million man- 
uscripts are listed. It is easy to locate the collections or groups of papers 
that directly or indirectly concern western Pennsylvania. These vol- 
umes can be canvassed thoroughly. In research on Pennsylvania biog- 
raphy, Pennsylvania trade and commerce, and similar matters, these 
collections are absolutely necessary. They are particularly rich in journals 
and diaries of important individuals. ‘The Wayne Papers, of many vol- 
umes, furnish information about local history in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century. Thorough research on the Indian troubles from 
1783 to 1795 will require the use of documentary material in this depos- 
itory. The American Philosophical Society at Philadelphia also possesses 
valuable manuscript material on the history of western Pennsylvania, 
especially on Franklin, on Indian affairs, and on the Burd and Shippen 
families. 

There is in all probability much opportunity for further research on 
and better interpretation of the Whiskey Insurrection. We need to know 
more about the rank and file of the insurrectionists, about their ideas and 
behavior. We need to compare the Whiskey Insurrection more closely 


with the American Revolution and to study the influence of the French 
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Revolution on western Pennsylvania. Some study is necessary also of the 
effect of Hamilton’s policy on the Pennsylvania election of 1798 and 
the presidential election of 1800; and the rise of Jeffersonianism in 
western Pennsylvania should be carefully worked out in detail. In such 
studies, in addition to records in the Pennsylvania Archives and the well- 
known writings of Henry M. Brackenridge, Albert Gallatin, and Wil- 
liam Findley, use must be made of two volumes of original documents 
in the Library of Congress that contain some original official documents 
and letters but are especially valuable for autograph signatures of the 
hundreds of citizens of western Pennsylvania who affixed their names 
to articles of submission. An old volume in the war department also con- 
tains a few papers on the Whiskey Insurrection. 

Information on Pittsburgh as a commercial center can be derived 
from the annual reports of the quartermaster-general of the United 
States. Almost alone of the early war department files, these reports have 
escaped destruction by fire and at Fort Myers, Virginia, in the quarter- 
master’s department, they are accessible to research students. Since army 
activities for twenty years after 1789 were mainly in the Mississippi basin, 
Pittsburgh was naturally the base of operations, particularly for the quar- 
termaster’s activities. Several prominent Pittsburgh families were con- 
nected with the work of supplying the army, notably the Wilkins and 
Craig families. 

The réle of Pennsylvania, especially of western Pennsylvania, in the 
struggle for the navigation of the Mississippi and in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase calls for investigation and exposition. In the manuscript archives of 
the United States, Great Britain, France, and Spain, there is much perti- 
nent material. Some of this material is in print, but much of it is still 
available only in manuscript. Since the Library of Congress is accumulat- 
ing reproductions of this particular foreign archival material, it will be 
possible to do much of the work there. Spanish materials, especially, are 
thus being made available in the United States for research students. The 
materials in British and Canadian archives on the War of 1812 are, of 
course, voluminous, but so far as the history of western Pennsylvania is 
concerned, they furnish only a somewhat unimportant light on the oppo- 
sition to American forces. 


The important matter of Indian history from 1775 to 1815 requires 
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the use not only of the Draper Collection and of the documents of the 
United States, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, and Vir- 
ginia, but also collections of Canadian and British documents. Among 
them should be mentioned the Haldimand Papers; the Clinton Papers; 
the Carleton Papers, most of which are in Ottawa (though some may 
be in the Clements Library); and the enormous collection of Indian 
documents in the Public Archives of Canada. A survey of guides to 
British archives and libraries must also be made to locate possible infor- 
mation reported home from Canada. 

On the very important problem of population elements in western 
Pennsylvania, the United States Census schedules in Washington furnish 
valuable material for research. Those of 1850 give the name and date 
of birth of all members of a family, with indication of the country or 
state of birth. By a judicious combination of nomenclature and places of 
birth, it is possible to calculate roughly the percentage of any given popu- 
lation element in any community or in the region in 1850. Such a study 


will probably show a somewhat larger percentage of people of German 





racial stock and a somewhat smaller proportion of Scotch-Irish than 
many have claimed. 

In conclusion of this hurried and incomplete survey, it may be said 
that there are literally hundreds of topics available for research and in- 
vestigation in connection with western Pennsylvania history. Some of 
them are small, but many of them are of major importance. There is 
also an abundance of material widely scattered over the western world. 

Three comparatively recent publications indicate what can be done. 
I refer to Albert T. Volwiler, George Croghan and the Western Move- 
ment (Cleveland, 1926), Claude M. Newlin, The Life and Writings 
of Hugh Henry Brackenridge (Princeton, 1932), and Max Savelle, 
George Morgan, Colony Builder (New York, 1932). These publica- 
tions reveal not only the wealth of local historical subject material but 
something of the even more important matter of the significance of 
early western Pennsylvania in the history of the United States and of the 
western world as a whole. But not one of these three publications is 
actually put out in such a way as to identify the research and authorship 


with Pittsburgh or western Pennsylvania. That some such identification 
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was possible is shown by the fact that local studies on each of these sub- 
jects were published in the WEsTERN PENNSYLVANIA HIsTORICAL 
MaGaézInE in advance of the appearance of the corresponding book.‘ 

In order to identify such high-standard historical research and author- 
ship with western Pennsylvania, the groundwork must be laid. Subjects 
are not lacking and instruction and guidance are available. Better libra- 
ries and documentary collections are the vital need. As much expansion 
by the Carnegie Library as is possible for a public library; the establish- 
ment of a great Darlington Memorial Library by the University of 
Pittsburgh; and the collection of documents by the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, whether in originals, in satisfactory reproduc- 
tions, or in well-edited publications, may supply this vital need. Many 
other local institutions might also contribute to the local provision of ade- 
quate materials for historical research. I hope it will cause no offense to 
say that not even the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey can alone 
do quickly all the work necessary to establish Pittsburgh as a satisfactory 
center of historical research, even in our own local history. 

4 Clarence R. Thayer, “George Croghan and the Struggle for the Ohio Valley—1748- 
1758,” ante, 4 : 246-254; Martha Conner, “Hugh Henry Brackenridge at Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1768-1771,” ante, 10: 146-162; Myrl I. Eakin, “Hugh Henry Brackenridge— 
” ante, 10: 163-175; Mildred Williams, “Hugh Henry Brackenridge as a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 1799--1816,” ante, 10 : 210-223; Claude M. New- 


Lawyer, 


lin, “Hugh Henry Brackenridge, Writer,” ante, 10 : 224-256; Walter R. Fee, “Colonel 
George Morgan at Fort Pitt,” ante, 11 : 217-224. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Rise of the City, 1878-1898 (A History of American Life, vol. 
10). By ArtHuR Meter SCHLESINGER, professor of history, Har- 
vard University. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1933. xviii, 
494 p. Illustrations. ) 


THE series to which this volume belongs is an attempt to portray the chang- 
ing life of the American people from 1492 to 1928. It is essentially descrip- 
tion rather than narration, it deals with conditions rather than events, and the 
political aspects of American life are subordinated to the social and economic. 
This volume, moreover, is only one-half of a chronological segment of the gen- 
eral subject, for the series is to contain another volume, numbered to precede 
this one, on the economic aspects of the same period, by Ida M. Tarbell. 
Despite its title, Professor Schlesinger’s volume is not a treatise on the rise of 
the city during the period, for many matters having no special bearing on that 
topic are dealt with, and the fundamental causes of that movement, being eco- 
nomic, receive little consideration. It is rather a social history of the period, 
though as such it overemphasizes somewhat the rdle of the city. The urbaniza- 
tion of the nation, however, is probably the best feature of the period that 
could be selected for a central theme; and, without some such unifying theme, 
the book, as is too often the case with social histories (in the narrow sense), 
would have been a series of unrelated essays. 

The organization of the book is partly geographical, partly chronological, 
and partly topical. The first two chapters are excellent portrayals of social con- 
ditions and changes in the “‘New South” and the “Great West,” in the period 
from 1878 to 1890. The theme of the book is then introduced with two chap- 
ters on “The Lure of the City” and “The Urban World,” after which the 
bulk of the space is devoted to topical chapters on women, education, zesearch, 
literature and art, amusements, religion, social problems, and political condi- 
tions. The final chapter of the text, entitled “Fin de siécle,” is a general sur- 
vey of conditions throughout the country in the nineties. The author has evi- 
dently done extensive research, often with unusual materials; and he has 
utilized the results of research by others in sociology as well as in history. His 
approach is objective and scholarly, his interpretations are sound, and he has 
made a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the period. He has a good 


literary style and the book makes interesting reading, provided the reader 
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knows enough of the orthodox history of the period to understand the allu- 
sions. The “Critical Essay on Authorities” at the end will be very useful to 
scholars and to others who may desire to pursue any of the topics further. The 
illustrations, mostly from magazines of the period, are pertinent and interest- 
ing, and the map “corrected” to show the states and cities in proportion to 
population is illuminating. 

Although Pittsburgh was one of the rapidly rising cities of the period, the 
reader will find only incidental allusions to it in the book. The reason doubt- 
less is that the unusual characteristics of Pittsburgh were economic rather than 
social, and it may be expected to play a larger réle in the companion volume. 
For an understanding of general conditions and trends that Pittsburgh and 
western Pennsylvania shared with the rest of the country, the student of the 
region’s history will find the book of great value. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Soton J. Buck 
s y 


American Minority Peoples: A Study in Racial and Cultural Conflicts 
in the United States. By DoNALD YOUNG, assistant professor of soci- 
ology, University of Pennsylvania. (New York and London, Harper 
and Brothers, 1932. xv, 621 p. Diagrams.) 


Wiru true objectivity and in a sane and refreshing manner the author dis- 
cusses in this book many of the problems growing out of America’s numerous 
racial minorities. He is intelligently sympathetic without being maudlin; he is 
gracious without a hint of condescension. The real contribution that he makes 
to a better understanding of the Negro and the minority race-types in our 
midst, comes from the fact that he recognizes the controlling force and value 
of economic factors in explaining the attitudes and tendencies and reactions of 
peoples. At the outset he emphasizes the controlling power of the economic 
determinant in migrations, and he holds, rightly, I think, that social accidents 
are more potent than biological factors in accounting for the alleged superior- 
ity of one race or group over another. With grim humor at times, he points out 
that all of us inevitably invest our ancestors with inbred superior qualities be- 
cause we are their descendants. All of us in America are children of immi- 
grants. Which shipload came over first seems to us important, depending upon 
which ship carried our forbears. It is natural for all of us to claim that our 
stock must be the best. 


Lord Bryce at one time had a plausible biological explanation for the pres- 
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ence of the Negro race in the torrid or semi-torrid zone, but when the Negro 
population traveled northward because of economic pressure, Lord Bryce’s the- 
ory was utterly destroyed, as Young points out. Similarly he shows that eco- 
nomic accident is a much safer explanation of the present superior position of 
the white man, whose plowshares and rifles have been beaten into typewriters 
and adding machines, than the view that all of the ancestors of our present 
white leaders were Daniel Boones with an inherent biological fitness for 
authority and leadership. 

The fight for industrial, commercial, and professional supremacy by the old- 
er intrenched groups in America makes it natural for them to brand the newer 
immigrants as unfit and undesirable. And this claim passes as genuine, often, be- 
cause newcomers are compelled to accept the lowest paid and the least desirable 
work, It follows from this that the newer immigrants are also charged by those 
who are now in possession of place and power with being a threat to our stand- 
ard of living; but it is not true that the newer immigrants refuse to accept a 
higher standard of living when their economic conditions allow them to do so. 
Anyone who follows the living habits of any immigrant group through its first 
and second generations in such a city as Pittsburgh will see the truth of the 
last statement. East-siders became west-siders over night. Young points out 
that, since a logical defense of these frequently made claims and charges is 
impossible, an appeal to sentiment based upon petty provincialism is used to 
support the argument. With a wealth of information he shows that such argu- 
ments, like those of the present Ku Klux Klan, are in substance no different 
from the arguments of the old “Know Nothing” party of the last century. 

With telling effect the author discusses the recent immigration acts and 
hints that many of the expressed purposes, often couched in high-sounding 
patriotic language, are, in reality, but subterfuges designed to restrict immigra- 
tion from southeastern and central Europe. “There may be biological reasons 
for this exclusion, but none has been scientifically established, in spite of the 
efforts of such students as Lothrop Stoddard, Madison Grant, William Mc- 
Dougall, and H. H. McLaughlin.” 

The discussion of political unfitness is also interesting and helpful. We 
know that certain blocks of Irish, Italian, German, Jewish, Polish, and Negro 
populations in our congested city areas, inhabited by millions literally fighting 
for existence, often follow our worst political leaders like sheep. But there is 
a reason for this which our “better-element” reformers forget. Poor people, ig- 
norant people, living in an unfamiliar and semi-hostile environment, need a 


friend in court. Petty “ward-healers” can grant them small favors and these 
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favors are received with gratitude. The immigrant and city Negro, both of 
whom are in contact with our government in a very direct way, do not forget 
who acted as a friend. The policeman, as the author points out, is real to 
them; he is not just a traffic cop or a uniformed friend of the nursemaids. Jobs 
on ash carts or garbage wagons, in the city hall as scrubwomen or janitors, or 
any jobs, however menial, are appreciated by these economically handicapped 
minorities. Favors of this kind mean much to such people, and they gladly 
surrender their vote to the man who has the machine and the political sense to 
grant these favors with open hands. The so-called “better element” in our 
population must recognize this powerful political fact if it ever expects to con- 
trol elections. 

The charge is commonly made that the recent immigrant is radical. He 
often comes from countries where he was oppressed, poverty-stricken, and ex- 
ploited. When he comes to America he expects an immediate betterment of 
his condition. He does not always find it. We who have been born here and 
who have been brought up under the evils of gang rule, political incompetence, 
inadequate representation, and other weaknesses of our democracy, have be- 
come mentally calloused to our conditions. But the alien who comes over from 
an even less desirable form of government sees the weaknesses of our govern- 
ment, and appreciates, and criticizes them, particularly because he has not been 
so familiar with our situation as we have. As Young points out, the very hyper- 
critical attitude of the immigrant, instead of being a fault, may be his greatest 
political contribution because it may be an antidote to the stagnation of our 
own monotonous cultural homogeneity. An attack on sweatshops today is not 
radicalism. It is decent orthodoxy, even in Pennsylvania. 

Another interesting topic discussed is that touching crime and its relation to 
race origins. Statistics gathered by Miss Grace Abbott and her assistants for the 
National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement under the chair- 
manship of George W. Wickersham indicate that the foreign-born commit 
proportionally fewer crimes than do the native-born; that they approach the 
record of the native whites most closely in crimes involving personal violence; 
that in crimes for gain, including robbery, the native whites greatly exceed 
the foreign-born, and that there is not now sufficient reliable information to 
justify any deductions as to criminal activity among the native-born of foreign 
parentage as compared with those of native parentage. Students of crime long 
ago came to these same conclusions, but in popular thought the immigrant is 
still a convenient scapegoat. Young, therefore, does valuable service in exposing 


the fallacies of such thought. 
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Similar tests are applied to an analysis of sex facts and home relations among 
the different races of America, which tend to show that most of them may be 
explained in terms of culture and environment with emphasis on the economic 
and traditional factors, rather than in terms of biological causes. Many a the- 
ory of “crossroad scientists” that endows certain people with fixed impulses 
and inbred lack of power of restraint, is exploded. Nordics of that school will 
do well to read this book with care. Hitler himself might profit by reading it; 
and we in western Pennsylvania with our large number of immigrants of the 
newer type, will profit by a careful study of its contents. 

The six hundred pages of facts and arguments reflect wide reading and 
careful analysis. The student will find additional help in a full and careful 
bibliography at the end. The general appearance of the book, with its clean 
type and wide margins, is excellent. The volume should make for a truer un- 
derstanding of the immigrant groups in our midst and for better and friend- 


lier feeling between the cosmopolitan elements of our American community. 


Pittsburgh Epwarp O. Tazor 


The Rise of Pennsylvania Protectionism. By MALcoLm Rocers Eist- 
LEN. (Philadelphia, 1932. 287 p.) 


THovuGu this volume is privately printed, it appears from its cover to have 
the approval of the University of Pennsylvania, in which institution it was pre- 
sented in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy. The reviewer is happy to state that it is a good refutation of the 
common allegation that a work of such origin is usually scholarly but uninter- 
esting. 

In thirteen chapters, covering 269 closely printed pages, the author carries 
forward his theme from the founding of the colony to the triumph of protec- 
tionism in the Morrill Tariff of March 2, 1861. The account convinces one 
that it is well nigh impossible to comprehend adequately the political history 
of Pennsylvania, and even some of that of the United States as a whole, with- 
out taking into consideration Pennsylvania activity during this period in the 
promotion of tariff protection. As a necessary explanation of this political de- 
velopment the author has furnished the reader a mass of economic and indus- 
trial information that almost provides an economic history of Pennsylvania 


before the Civil War. The references in the footnotes will prove particularly 
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valuable to anyone making more detailed studies in the industrial and eco- 
nomic life of Pennsylvania from 1681 to 1861. 

Particularly interesting sidelights in this study are the relation of protec- 
tionism to commerce, agriculture, and party politics, and the development of 
abstract economic theory as a result of the struggle of material interests, Dr. 
Eiselen easily determines that the triumph of protectionism was at the expense 
of commerce. The consistency with which agriculturalists supported protec- 
tionism in Pennsylvania is revealed as a matter of importance. The almost 
continuous triumph of the Democratic party in Pennsylvania from 1798 to 
1858 is shown to be partly a matter of organization, but after 1824 mainly a 
matter of the influence of Andrew Jackson and his tradition. The place of 
Matthew Carey and of Henry C. Carey in economic theory is well set forth. 

Western Pennsylvanians will find the volume profitable and pleasant reading, 
for it contains much incidental material on Pittsburgh and the adjoining coun- 
ties. Although much more detail might be desirable, the account includes some 
information on the industrial collapse in Pittsburgh in 1819 (p. 44, 47), on 
western Pennsylvania agricultural sentiment (p. 46), on the tariff activity of 
Henry Baldwin (p. 54, 65), on “Tariff Andy” Stewart (p. 70), on Congress- 
man James S. Stevenson (p. 70-74), on Joseph Ritner, the wool protectionist 
of Washington County (p. 88), on the iron industry (p. 101), on the harsh 
attitude of western Pennsylvania toward nullification in South Carolina in 
1832-33 (p. 116), on Walter Forward (p. 145), on Harmar Denny (p. 


158), and on ironmasters’ conventions in 1849 (p. 221). 


Excellent as it is, this volume might have been better. Rich and full as it is, 
it might have been made more adequate. The author adheres too closely, per- 
haps, to the main theme of his topic; more detail would be welcomed by some 
readers. Other important factors in this period of history, for example trans- 
portation, are not given due consideration. There may also be some objection 
to the author’s apparent advocacy of the theory and system of protectionism. 
He seems not to be completely disinterested. There are a few typographical 
errors in the book, such as a wrongly numbered footnote (p. 113), misplaced 
pages (154 and 155), and a misspelled word—‘“chance” for “change” (p. 
203). A more serious defect is the lack of an index. Such imperfections, how- 
ever, do not materially impair the author’s presentation of his theme, and any- 
one interested in the protective tariff will find the book of value. The story is 


grim rather than heroic, but it is an excellent story. 


University of Pittsburgh AuFrep P, James 
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Revelation in Mormonism: Its Character and Changing Forms. By 
GEORGE BARTHOLOMEW ARBAUGH. (Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, c1932. x, 252 p.) 


ALTHOUGH this book is primarily a history of the claims of Mormonism to 
existence by divine right and of the manifestation of its divinity, it succeeds 
at the same time in throwing into relief a fairly clear picture of the origin and 
history of Mormonism itself. It does not profess to touch on Mormon doc- 
trine; nevertheless enough of the theory of the religion and the content of the 
revelation are included to make the history understandable and the revelation 
intelligible. 


The story of Mormon revelation is divided into three time-units: “The Be- 


ginning of Mormon Revelation,” “Revelation under the Latter-Day Prophet,” 


and “Revelation after Joseph Smith.” Part I contains material that is of pe- 


culiar interest to western Pennsylvanians, inasmuch as the early life of Sidney 
Rigdon, founder of the new church, was spent in and around Pittsburgh. The 
author accepts the theory of the derivation of the Book of Mormon from 
the “Manuscript Found” of Solomon Spaulding, purloined by Rigdon from a 
Pittsburgh printing office. His chief source for data relating to this subject is 
Charles A. Shook’s True Origin of the Book of Mormon, published in 1914. 
It is interesting to note that the part of Joseph Smith’s “translation” that was 
afterwards stolen was dictated to Martin Harris at Harmony, Pennsylvania, in 
1828. 

An important contribution of the volume is the discussion in the third part, 
“Revelation after Joseph Smith,” of the later developments of the Mormon 
church under various leaders. Western Pennsylvania was the scene of action 
of many of the “Inspired Factions” described in chapter 13. William Bicker- 
ton, a former member of Rigdon’s church, organized a new church at Green- 
ock, Pennsylvania, which was incorporated at Pittsburgh in 1865. This was 
the Church of Jesus Christ, reorganized at West Elizabeth in 1904, and for 
which “a building for general church work was recently erected at Mononga- 
hela.” An outgrowth of Bickerton’s church was the Re-Organized Church of 
Jesus Christ, incorporated in 1908, a branch of which is established at Arm- 
brust, Pennsylvania, and another at Greensburg. 

The tone of the book is reasonably unbiased—the author creates no preju- 
dices in the mind of the reader and he appears to have succeeded in his en- 
deavor, stated in the preface, to “let facts interpret themselves.” The style is 


clear and forthright. An interesting treatment of the personality of Joseph 
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Smith appears in an appendix, and a “Chronology of Smith’s Revelations” and 
an extensive bibliography add to the usefulness of the volume. The index, how- 


ever, is incomplete. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey EvisaBeTH M, SELLERs 


Mike Fink: King of Mississippi Keelboatmen. By WALTER B arr and 
FRANKLIN J. Meine. (New York, Henry Holt and Company, 
C1933. xiv, 283 p. Illustrations. ) 


Tue historian can portray political and economic conditions admirably, plac- 
ing before our eyes a well-ordered museum replete with terra cotta figurines 
nicely painted, each with its little white-on-black explanatory card. But when it 


comes to breathing life into the clay images created by the historian, commend 





me to the teller of tales. Under his magic touch they live again—sweating, 


laughing, cursing, recreating the color and pageantry, the heartbreak and aspi- 
gning § g ; I 





' ration, the gallantry and villainy of other days. 
’ The authors of Mike Fink, well aware of the limitations of their theme as 
; well as of its opportunities, label the book “not only fiction but also biography, 
history, legend and, at rare intervals, poetry” (p. 269). They have drawn 
“ freely upon their imaginations for details, but this does not conceal the schol- 
ss arly character of their work. They have recreated the atmosphere and revived 
the traditions of a bygone age and they have done it on a foundation of research. 
: The analysis of the growth of these traditions in the epilogue is no mean con- 
‘ tribution to American literary history, and the extensive and well-selected bib- 
n i iia: ae : ; : ae : 
liography furnishes additional clues to the printed sources of the incidents in 
e the text. But why bother about scholarship anyway! The book is a portrait, 
yi ranging from life-size to gigantic in extent, in natural colors, and authentic in 
i spirit, if not in detail. 
9 Mike Fink was a real character, a graduate cum laude from Captain Sam 
=f Brady’s school of western Pennsylvania Indian fighters about the time of 
7 Wayne’s victory at Fallen Timbers, who for thirty years lived a life of such 
= colorful adventure on the western waters that it was bound to become the stuff 
from which legends are spun, and then died a violent death on the far-away 
“3 banks of the Yellowstone River. The western Pennsylvania frontier, the scene 
“is of Mike’s early exploits as a marksman, hunter, and Indian fighter, lives again. 
" The broad humor, the rough-and-ready law, the hot loves and hates, the vaunt- 
a ing boasts, the bloody street fights, and the reconciliations over the whiskey 
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barrel are all there. With our own eyes we witness the development of a demi- 
god. During this apotheosis we traverse three successive frontiers, feeling and 
hearing again “the strength, the exuberance, the roaring laughter of America in 
her glorious youth.” During the interval between the Revolution and the War 
of 1812, when the steamboat was for the West little more than a pipe dream, 
the keelboatmen ruled and rollicked on the rivers. They came to occupy in the 
popular imagination much the same place now held by mischievous college boys 
and destructive yet colorful racketeers. 


Mike Fink was the archetype of the western boatman. From the depths of 


our easy chairs we watch him and his men strain at the poles as they literally 


walk their keelboat from New Orleans to Pittsburgh, or follow him in his re- 
Jaxations of raiding camp meetings, battling with berserk rage against other 
mighty “gougers,” shooting the tin cup from his comrades’ heads, and chasing 
the spangled skirts of New Orleans. Boastful, blasphemous, and brutal, save for 
rhetorical purposes he acknowledged no code nor deity not of his own making 
—that is, none beyond the spirits that dwelt within the whiskey jug. With this 
familiar oracle ever waiting at his elbow to be consulted Mike toiled and rol- 
licked and gouged his way through the world, the living proof of the profound 
aphorism afterward stated by Mark Twain after years of conscientious experi- 
mentation: “Westward the jug of empire takes its way.” 

Dare we imagine the scene as Mike Fink’s soul rises from his body to the 
American Pantheon on some cloud-enshrined peak of the Tetons? Davy Crock- 
ett, the bear-hunting politician, John Henry, the Black River roustabout, Paul 
Bunyan, the titanic lumberjack of the northwoods, and old Dan’! Boone are 
sitting around the camp fire passing the whiskey jug and swapping yarns. Pres- 
ently, striding over the boulder-strewn mountain meadows, seven leagues at a 
step, comes Mike Fink. Old Dan’l looks down and sees him coming. “Davy,” 
he says to the great b’ar hunter, “go on down and see who thet brash young 
feller is a-hornin’ in on our convention.” So Crockett leaps down the mountain 
side and confronts the keelboatman. Mike, unabashed, faces the champion. 
“Mannee,” he says, “who are you!” “Why, don’t you know me?” replies 
Davy. “I’m little Davy Crockett, I am, the greatest b’ar killer in Tennessee. 
I’ve killed so many b’ars their skins would carpet the continent of Europe and 
their claws would make a necklace to encircle the moon. Whoop! I pick my 
teeth with a pitchfork, comb my hair with a rake, fan myself with a harricane, 
wear a cast-iron shirt, an’ drink nothin’ but creosote an’ aqua fortis.” 

Is our hero fazed? Not a bit of it. He makes a contemptuous flourish with 


his jug, prances a few steps like a gamecock before a fight, and launches forth 
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on the old boast: “Well, maybe you was the high muck-a-muck in these hyar 
parts, but you ain’t no longer. I’m Mike Fink, the greatest keeler thet ever 
pushed a pole on the ol’ Massassip, only now immortalized by Messrs. Blair an’ 
Meine, an’ I’ve come ter claim my rightful place by your camp fires. Whoop! 
I’m a Salt River roarer! I’m a ring-tailed screamer! I loves the wimming an’ 
I’m chockful of fight! I’m half horse and half cock-eyed alligator an’ the rest 0” 
me is crooked snags an’ red-hot snappin’ turkle. Whoop! I kin hit like fourth- 
proof lightnin’ an’ every lick I make in the woods lets in an acre o” sunshine. I 
can out-run, out-jump, out-shoot, out-brag, out-drink, an’ out-fight, rough-an’- 
tumble, no holts barred, ary man on both sides the river from Pittsburgh to 
New Orleans an’ back ag’in to St. Louiee. Come on, you b’ar hunters, you lum- 
berjacks, an’ you cotton rollers an’ see how tough I am ter chaw! I ain’t had a 
fight fer a hundred years an’ I’m spilein’ fer exercise. Cock-a-doodle-doo!” 

A glad light gleams in Davy Crockett’s eyes as he holds out his massive paw. 
“I hope to be shot ef you ain’t a reg’lar ol’ time screamer from the muddy 
Massassip,” he cries. “Come on right in, mannee, an’ don’t fergit the jug. Us 
sperits ben runnin’ kinder low in sperits lately.” With which Crockettesquerie 
he jovially gives Mike a mighty thwack on the back, and arm in arm the two 
go up to the gate of the American Pantheon. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Levanp D. BaLpwin 





SOCIETY AND SURVEY NOTES 


The annual meeting of the society was held in Stevenson Hall of the Histor- 
ical Building on January 31. The reports of the treasurer and the director for 
1932 were presented, Messrs. Thomas Stephen Brown and Frank L. Duggan 
were reélected trustees, and Mr. Edward O. Tabor gave the annual address on 
“Western Pennsylvania as a Battlefield of the Early Protestant Churches.” 
Three other meetings were held during the first quarter of 1933: on January 
10, Dr. Alfred P. James read a paper on “Opportunities for Research in Early 
Western Pennsylvania History”; on February 28, Dr. Marian Silveus read a 
paper on “The Election of 1896 in Western Pennsylvania” and Mr. Charles 
M. Stotz gave an illustrated talk on the work and plans of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Architectural Survey; and on March 28, Mr. Earle R. Forrest of 
Washington, Pennsylvania, read a paper on “William Holmes McGuffey and 
His Readers” and Mr. Alston G. Field, one on “The History of Business—A 


Business of History.” 


The annual historical tour conducted jointly by the society and the summer 
session of the University of Pittsburgh will be routed this year through the 
southwestern part of the state. The dates provisionally selected are July 14 and 
15, and the itinerary under consideration will touch upon points of historical 
interest in Allegheny, Washington, and Greene counties and extend into a 
neighboring portion of West Virginia. All who are interested, especially any 
with suggestions to offer, are invited to communicate with Mr. Franklin F. 
Holbrook or Mr. C. Stanton Belfour, in charge of preparations, respecti 


for the society and the university. 


Thirteen people were elected to active membership in the society at the 
January, February, and March meetings: John Ihlder, Eliza Keller, Charles F. 
Lewis, Captain J. Clark Mansfield, Marie R. Messer, Robert R. M. Thorne, 
John F. Tracey, and Dr. Charles R. Young, of Pittsburgh; Walter I. Bates of 
Meadville, Albert G. Brehm of St. Marys, the Reverend James R. E. Craig- 
head of Saltsburg, Mrs. William J]. Crittenden of Shields, and Dr. Thomas W. 
Lingle of Davidson, North Carolina. Dr. George P. Donehoo of Harrisburg 
and Dr. Charles H. Ambler, professor of history in West Virginia University, 


were elected to corresponding membership at the February meeting. 


The society lost four members by death during the quarter ending March 
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31: Samuel Bailey, Jr., of Pittsburgh, January 30; Grace S. Williams of Pitts- 


burgh, February 16; Kirk G. Bigham of Pittsburgh, February 17; and Mar- 
garet B. Barnett of Markleton, March 12. The deaths of Charles N. Boyd of 
Butler, March 12, 1932, and of Theodore W. Siemon of Edgewood Park, Sep- 


tember 23, 1932, have not previously been reported in the magazine. 


The monthly radio talks supplied by the society and the survey in the “Pitts- 
burgh Today” series of station KQV were continued by talks on “The Histor- 
ical Survey on the Job,” by Franklin F. Holbrook; “Does History have a Value 
to the Community?” by Leland D. Baldwin; and “A Whole Background for a 
Whole Community,” by Randolph C. Downes. 


The use of the society’s collections by people outside the staff of the society 
and the survey is undoubtedly increasing. The statistics, which were kept for 
the first time during the quarter ending March 31, show a total of 113 visits 
of readers. Considerable historical information has also been supplied to in- 
quirers by mail and by telephone. The number of visitors to the museum dur- 


ing the quarter, exclusive of attendance at the meetings of the society, was 114. 


Special Washington and Lincoln exhibits were displayed in the museum 
during February, and a collection of old textbooks, including McGuffey read- 
ers, was exhibited to illustrate Mr. McFarland’s paper at the March meeting of 
the society. Some thirty museum objects with accompanying labels were loaned 
to the women’s guild of the Sixth Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh for dis- 
play at a benefit party. 


A meeting of the Business and Professional Women’s Club of Wilkinsburg 
held in the Historical Building on January 24 was addressed by two members 
of the staff. Dr. Ferguson spoke on the economic backgrounds of western Penn- 
sylvania history and Mr. Holbrook outlined the work and plans of the society 


and the survey. 


The society and the survey are greatly indebted to the Reverend Alexander 
Daroczy of McKeesport for extensive assistance in arranging and listing the 
files of Hungarian-American newspapers and other material in the society’s pos- 


session. This task is now approaching completion. 


In January the director visited New York, Philadelphia, and Harrisburg, 
making note of important materials for western Pennsylvania history in the de- 
positories of those cities and representing the society at the annual meetings of 


the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies and the Society for Penn- 
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sylvania Archeology. While in Philadelphia he spoke before the history club of 
the University of Pennsylvania on the work of the survey. He gave a radio 
talk over station WCAE on February 8 on behalf of the Western Pennsylvania 
Architectural Survey, spoke at a luncheon given by the committee on church 
history of the Presbytery of Pittsburgh on February 20, and addressed the 
General John Neville chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
on March 22. 


Dr. Russell J. Ferguson, research associate on the staff of the survey, is the 
author of an article entitled “The Lure of Pioneering in Historical Research,” 
in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for March. 


Dr. Alfred P. James, formerly research associate on the staff of the survey, 
addressed the Hungry Club of Pittsburgh on January 13 on the subject, “New 
Light on the Early History of Western Pennsylvania.” 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


FRANKLIN F. HOLBROOK 


A valuable collection of original records and other materials relating to the 
history of Spang, Chalfant & Co., Inc., of Pittsburgh, manufacturers of steel 
tubular products, and to its founders, Henry S. and Charles F. Spang, has been 
received from the company through Mr. Gordon Fisher, chairman of the board 


of directors. The collection reflects various aspects of a century-long develop- 
ment, from the time when the firm of H. S. Spang & Son, formed in 1828, 
established an iron works at Etna, through the days of Spang & Co., 1845-58, 
to recent activities of the present corporation. Included are six volumes of 


original company records, such as journals, ledgers, and production records, 
1830-85; a file for the years 1920-30 of the Welder, latterly known as the 
Spang Standard, a monthly published by and for employees of the company; 
and small groups of correspondence and papers relating in part to affairs of the 
company but in the main to activities of the Pittsburgh and Butler Turnpike 
Road Company, 1835-51, of which Charles F. Spang was secretary, and of 
the Allegheny and Butler Plank Road Company, 1851-53, of whose board of 
managers Mr. Spang was a member. 


To Miss M. Cornelia Shaw of Sewickley the society is indebted for the gift 
of a number of items relating to her father, Cornelius N. Shaw, managing ed- 
itor and part owner of the Pittsburgh Dispatch, 1880-84, and of a miscellane- 
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ous collection of old letters, newspapers, programs, and picture postcards for the 
most part relating to Pittsburgh and its vicinity. Of particular interest are the 
items relating to or associated with Mr. Shaw. These include a small photo- 
graph of him as a young surveyor; a transcript of a diary kept by him while 
on a trip from Pittsburgh into the Middle West by river and rail in 1868; and 
a series of lengthy communications submitted for publication “To the Editors 
of the Dispatch” in 1882, by John Quincy Sullivan of Butler, who sought to 
expose the machinations of a political “ring” allegedly responsible for corrup- 
tion and crime affecting distilleries, banks, government offices, and even the 
safety of individuals in Butler County. 


Indications of a wealth of material relating to western Pennsylvanians in the 
Revolutionary War to be found in the declarations of Revolutionary soldiers on 
file in the United States Pension Office appear in transcripts of selected items 
from the declarations of a number of Westmoreland and Beaver county men 
recently received by the society through Dr. John W. Oliver from Dr. W. F. 
Wagner of Washington, D.C. 


Through its facilities for making miniature reproductions on film, the so- 
ciety has acquired photographic copies of a ninety-nine-page journal of the 
Stoystown and Greensburgh Turnpike Road Company, 1815-26, the original 
of which is in the possession of the Reverend Felix Fellner, of St. Vincent 
Archabbey, Latrobe; fourteen letters of James Buchanan loaned by Mrs. Clara 
Y. Miller of Meadville; and a number of miscellaneous items such as old docu- 
ments, maps, and prints. 


Recollections of the Carlisle Infantry, together with a roster of the person- 
nel of a detachment that crossed the lines into Canada in the War of 1812, as 
recorded by Lieutenant William Wright, one of the officers, have been re- 
ceived in the form of a photostatic copy of a document in the possession of a 
great-grandson of the author, Mr. C. L. Lapish. 


Mr. John M. Fetherston has presented to the society a photostatic copy of 
a document preserved in the Library of Congress that marks an important stage 
in the westward expansion of the United States. It is the letter addressed by 
Patrick Henry “In Council” at Williamsburg, Virginia, January 12, 1778, to 


Colonel George Rogers Clark, directing the latter to proceed with his expedi- 


tion to the Illinois country for an attack upon the British post at Kaskaskia. 


One of the unrealized possibilities in the political organization of the trans- 
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Allegheny region is recalled by a document in the possession of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, a photostatic copy of which has been acquired. It is 
“The Memorial of the Inhabitants of the Country West of the Allegheny 
Mountains,” dated 1775, ““T'o the Honourable the President and Delegates of 
the thirteen United American Colonies in General Congress Assembled,” pray- 
ing to be constituted a separate colony to be called ‘‘Westsylvania.” The text 
of the memorial is published, with variations of spelling, style, and phraseol- 
ogy, in Crumrine’s History of Washington County, 187 (Philadelphia, 1882), 
and in the History of the Upper Ohio Valley, 1:44 (Madison, Wisconsin, 
1890). 


A transcript of an original document entitled “Rules of the Hopewell Li- 
brary Company—1813” and a list of other materials in private possession at 
Baden, Pennsylvania, have been received from Mrs. Margaret Moore Felton, 
teacher of history in Aliquippa High School, as by-products of her own and 


her students’ activities in the field of local history. 


A bound volume of the Pittsburgh Mercury and of the same weekly con- 
tinued with the addition of the words and Allegheny Republican has been pre- 
sented by Mr. Thomas O. Hasley. The volume contains the issues of this paper 
from April 7, 1830, to November 30, 1832, a period not previously covered 
by files of the Mercury in any of the more generally known newspaper collec- 


tions in the Pittsburgh district. 


From the office of the Elizabeth Herald, through the courtesy of the editor 
and manager, Mr. W. A, Baer, the society has acquired unbound files of most 
numbers of the Herald and of its predecessor, the Elizabeth Black-Diamond, 
from September 12, 1874, in the second year of publication, through the year 


1931, and of the Clairton Crucible for its first five years, 1902-06. 


A file of the Somerset County Star, a weekly published successively during 
the period represented at Salisbury-Elk Lick Post Office, Elk Lick, and at Sal- 
isbury, has been presented by Mr. Robert H. Johnston of Salisbury, the editor 
and publisher. The file includes most issues from January 22, 1903, the be- 
ginning of the ninth volume, to August 1, 1929, with which issue publication 


of the paper was discontinued. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Oliver J. Keller, editor of the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, the society has received from the office of that newspaper sixty-eight 


bound volumes of the Pittsburgh Sun, a daily superseded by the Pittsburgh 








. 
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Sun-T elegraph in 1927, covering the period from March 1, 1906, the date of 


the establishment of the Su#, to December 31, 1919. 


Continuing its efforts directed toward building up a file of originals or re- 
productions of all available issues, particularly for the period 1786-1800, of 
the pioneer trans-Allegheny newspaper, the Pittsburgh Gazette, the society has 
acquired from the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh and the Philadelphia Li- 
brary Company photostatic copies of thirty-six issues of the years 1787-88 and 


1793-98. 


A set of twenty-cight scrapbooks filled with newspaper clippings and other 
printed matter, 1880-1912, relating to the public life of the Honorable John 
Dalzell, member of Congress from Pittsburgh, has been deposited with the so- 


ciety as a temporary loan by the library of the University of Pittsburgh. 


Mrs. Elvert M. Davis of Philadelphia has presented a collection of clippings 
taken from Sunday issues of the Pittsburgh Gazette Times, 1923-25, of long 
articles, usually illustrated, written by George T. Fleming on a wide variety of 


subjects of local historical interest. 


To the collection of materials relating to the Forbes Road assembled by the 
late George H. Rankin and presented to the society by Mrs. Rankin, the latter 
has added a photostatic copy, in eight sections, of a map of the Forbes Road 


in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


About thirty books and pamphlets, most of them relating to Pennsylvania 
history, have been received as gifts from General Albert J. Logan. Among 
them are William P. Clarke’s Official History of the Militia and National 
Guard of Pennsylvania, in two volumes (Philadelphia, 1909-12); the States 
Publications Society’s Pennsylvania in the World War, an illustrated history of 
the 28th Division, in two volumes (Pittsburgh and Chicago, 1921); Penmnsyl- 
vania in American History, by Samuel W. Pennypacker (Philadelphia, 1910) ; 
4nthony Wayne, by the same author (Philadelphia, 1908); and Some of the 
Public Services of Honorable Philander Chase Knox, by the late James Francis 
Burke (1907 ? 23 p.). Items of special local importance include five publica- 
tions of the Citizens Committee on City Plan of Pittsburgh, 1921-23, and the 
mimeographed report of Pittsburgh’s Better Traffic Committee issued in 1927. 

Significant additions to the society’s collections of books, pamphlets, period- 
icals, and newspapers have been received as gifts from Miss Maude G. Stewart 


of Northfield, Minnesota, whose father was an old-time resident of western 
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Pennsylvania. Included in the collection are about one hundred pamphlets and 


leaflets, for the most part United States and Pennsylvania state documents and 
campaign literature, relating chiefly to the controversy over slavery and to re- 
lated issues in the years 1850-70; a file, including one number for 1863 and 
all numbers for the years 1866—70, of the Old Guard (New York), a monthly 
started as a “copperhead” publication “devoted to the principles of 1776 and 
1787”; a file of many numbers of the Crawford Democrat, a Meadville week- 
ly, 1857-66; and odd numbers of other Pennsylvania newspapers and of some 


from neighboring states. 


Mrs. Joseph W. 1. McKnight of Swissvale has presented a collection of in- 
teresting materials relating to or preserved by her grandfather, William H. 
Cappe, an Ohio postmaster and newspaper editor, and her father, Edward L. 
Cappe, a Pittsburgh pressman who preserved the old newspapers and printed 
ephemera that make up the bulk of the collection. Among the odd numbers 
of newspapers thus brought to light are issues of some twenty Pittsburgh and 
other western Pennsylvania publications, including a number of first issues and 
not a few titles hitherto unrepresented in the society’s collections. Other items 
of general interest include a facsimile of a petition made by the citizens of 
Pittsburgh in 1817 for the establishment in that city of a branch of the Bank 
of the United States; a piece of wood from an early Pittsburgh tavern; and a 


cane, with concealed rapier, supposed to have belonged to President Lincoln. 


Two numbers, those for November and December, 1868, of the second vol- 
ume of the School Casket, a magazine published in Pittsburgh “for the school 
and home,” and four leaflets setting forth announcements and regulations for 
the years 1865-67 of Linnean School, an institution located during this period 
first at Clinton and then at Mansfield, both in Allegheny County, are among 
the more interesting items in a collection of old periodicals, newspapers, and 


printed miscellany presented by Miss M. Beatrice McBride of Homestead. 


Mr. Thomas Mellon II has presented a number of books and pamphlets, 
notably several on the siege of Yorktown, including The Yorktown Campaign 
and the Surrender of Cornzwallis, by Henry P. Johnston (New York, 1881). 

The society’s files of serial publications of learned societies have been aug- 
mented, notably by exchange with the Minnesota Historical Society and the 
library of the University of Toronto, by the receipt of fourteen of the Annual 
Reports of the American Historical Association, 1906-31; eight numbers of 
f 


the Proceedings of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 1907-18}; six 
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volumes of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 1914-26; and thirteen 
volumes of the Canadian Historical Review, 1920-32. 


From the Pennsylvania State Library has come the very generous gift of a 
copy of the now rare index volume to the Colonial Records and the first series 
of the Pennsylvania Archives. 


Mr. Owen D. Fletcher has given the society A Digest of the Ordinances of 
the Borough of Sharpsburg (Pittsburgh, 1883), the Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
Blue Book (Cleveland, 1887), and the seventh volume of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania’s Memoirs (Philadelphia, 1860), which includes “Den- 
ny’s Journal” and the “Record of Upland.” 


The Bureau of Research of the Federated Social Agencies of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny County has presented a copy of its Census Tract Tables of Popula- 
tion and Families, Pittsburgh: 1930 (Pittsburgh, 1932), and a copy of the 
Census Tract Index to Pittsburgh Streets and House Numbers (Pittsburgh, 


1932). These publications are invaluable tools for social and historical research. 


Miss Neil Stewart has presented a copy of A Memorial of the Futtehgurh 
Mission and Her Martyred Missionaries with Some Remarks on the Mutiny in 
India, by the Reverend J. Johnston Walsh (Philadelphia, 1858). In it are 
sketches of a number of Presbyterian missionaries, including some from west- 
ern Pennsylvania, who perished in the Great Mutiny. 


Mr. Richard B. Mellon has presented a copy of Fort Ligonier and Its Times 
(Harrisburg, 1932), the latest publication of Dr. C. Hale Sipe of Butler. 
Among other welcome gifts of single items may be noted: a copy of the ex- 
ceedingly rare and valuable History of Pennsylvania, by Robert Proud (Phil- 
adelphia, 1798), from Mrs. W. H. R. Hilliard; Lossing’s History of the Civil 
War (New York, 1912), from Professor J. F. L. Raschen; a pamphlet on the 
Semi-Centennial of the First Presbyterian Church of Coraopolis, from Rev. E. 
B. Welsh; a copy of the 1932 edition of George T. Fleming’s Views of Old 
Pittsburgh, from Mrs. William R. Thompson, and another of the same from 
Mr. B. Vincent Imbrie; and a History of Agriculture in the Southern United 
States to 1860, by Lewis C. Gray and Esther K. Thompson (Washington, 
1933), from the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


Recent additions to the library by purchase include a Handbook of Manu- 
scripts in the Library of Congress (Washington, 1918); Henry Clay Frick, 
the Man, by George Harvey (New York, 1928); a History of American Eco- 
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nomic Life, by Edmund C. Kirkland (New York, 1932); twenty-one volumes 
of the Proceedings of the New York State Historical Association, 1902-32; 
and sixteen numbers of the annual bibliography entitled Writings in American 


History, 1906-27. 


An interesting collection, comprised for the most part of Civil War relics, 
has been received as the gift of Mr. Taylor H. Beech of Wilkinsburg. In- 
cluded are a drum used by Company C, 193d Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers; a musket of the type shipped from England to the southern states dur- 
ing the war in payment for cotton; examples of buckles, bayonets, cap-boxes, 
and other equipment of the Union and the Confederate soldier; and battle- 
field relics such as bullets and a cavalry horseshoe. Of special interest at this 
time is a bit of scrip issued in 1819 in the amount of two dollars receivable 
in payment of debts due the Mercer and Meadville Turnpike Road Company, 
and a token issued by Pittsburgh merchants in 1863-64 in lieu of money. 


A sleighing slipper or foot warmer of felt lined with buffalo hide, dating 
from about 1850, has been presented by Mrs. Alexander S. Hunter. Other 
interesting gifts to the museum include a Staffordshire platter brought to Alle- 
gheny County by early settlers, from Mrs. Raymond L. McDonald; two glass 
steins of Pittsburgh manufacture, from Mr. Merton J. Deyo, donor of the 
Deyo collection of steins; and an engraving symbolic of Lincoln’s rise “From 
Log Cabin to White House,” from Mr. Matthew MacDonald. 


A number of interesting articles derived from early western Pennsylvania 
households have been received as loans from Mrs. Fulton R. Stotler. Included 
are a pair of ornamented “parlor” bellows of ante bellum days and a number 


of pieces of chinaware of varied date, make, and design. 















NEWS AND COMMENT 


A travel course on the early history of western Pennsylvania, to be conducted 


by Professor Alfred P. James, is offered in the pre-summer school session of 
the University of Pittsburgh, June 19-30. After visiting historic sites in Pitts- 
burgh and its vicinity the class will travel along the Braddock Road to Cum- 
berland, Maryland, cross to Bedford, and return along the Forbes Road. A trip 
through Washington County will complete the itinerary. The opening lecture 
will be given by the director of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey; 
Professor Albert* Bushnell Hart will speak at Bedford; and Dr. James will lec- 
ture at various stopping places. An examination will be given and the course 
will carry two credits. A circular about the course may be obtained from Mr. 


C. Stanton Belfour, assistant director of the summer session. 


In an article entitled “Our Buried Treasures” in New York History for 
January, Dr. Alexander C. Flick discusses the importance of local history, the 
types of material needed for its elucidation, and the desirability of promoting 


the preservation of such material. 


A New Jersey Historical Congress was held at Atlantic City on March " 
and 25 “to consider the whole subject of the needs of New Jersey history.’ 
Reports of county and state organizations, historical addresses, and round-table 


discussions formed part of the two-day program. 


e bicentennial celebration of Washington’s trip on the Ohio River in 
1770 is described in articles by C. B. Galbreath and Edmond S. Sindlinger in 
the Ohio Archeological and Historical Quarterly for January. The celebration, 
which took the form of a reproduction of the journey from Steubenville, Ohio, 
to Point Pleasant, West Virginia, with pageantry at various points along the 
way, was sponsored by the bicentennial commissions of Ohio and West Vir- 


or 


ginia. The same number of the Quarterly contains an article on “The Char- 
coal Iron Industry of the Hanging Rock Iron District—lIts Influence on the 
Early Development of the Ohio Valley,” by Wilbur Stout, from which it ap- 
pears that Pittsburgh was one of the principal markets and sources of supplies 
for the industry. The district was situated in Ohio and Kentucky. 


\ “Hall of Applied Electricity,” with exhibits of obsolete electrical equip- 


ment, has been installed in the museum of the Ohio State Archzxological and 
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Historical Society at Columbus, The exhibits are described in the March issue 
of Museum Echoes, published by the society. 


Two articles of western Pennsylvania interest are contained in the Proceed- 
ings of the fourteenth annual Indiana History Conference, published as the 
March, 1933, issue of the /wdiana History Bulletin. One of these is a well- 
documented biographical study of “Captain Leonard Helm,” by Bessie T. 
Conkwright, and the other is an essay on “Washington and the West,” by 
Paul L. Haworth. 


The Indiana Historical Society has recently acquired a complete set of the 
Millenial Harbinger, edited by Alexander Campbell at Bethany, West Vir- 
ginia, from 1827 to 1870. The Harbinger was the official organ of the Des- 


> 


ciples of Christ or “Campbellites,” of which sect Campbell was the founder. 


In an article entitled “Nathaniel Gist, Father of Sequoyah,” in the East 
Tennessee Historical Society’s Publications, no. 5 (January, 1933), Judge 
Samuel C. Williams relates the activities of his subject, a son of Christopher 
Gist, in connection with the Braddock and Forbes expeditions, describes his 
later career in the Southwest, and sets forth reasons for believing that he was 
the father of the famous inventor of the Cherokee syllabary. 


Useful information concerning the population of Pennsylvania and its sub- 
divisons is contained in American Population before the Federal Census of 
1790 by Evarts B. Greene and Virginia D. Harrington (New York, 1932). 
Of special western Pennsylvania interest are the statistics of “taxables” by 
counties, 1760 to 1786. Another important population study is the report of 
the committee of the American Council of Learned Societies on linguistic and 
national stocks in the population of the United States published in volume 1 
of the Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1931. This 
report presents estimates by states of the elements of the population in 1790 
based largely on critical and statistical studies of surnames in the first federal 
census. For Pennsylvania the estimated percentages of the white population are 
as follows: English, 35.3; German, 33.3; Irish, 14.5 (11.0 from Ulster); 
Scotch, 8.6; Dutch, 1.8; French, 1.8; Swedish, 0.8; unassigned, 3.9. Using 
the methods here applied valuable studies might be made, on the basis of the 


1790 and later census schedules, of the distribution of population elements by 


counties or even smaller areas. 


In the Pennsylvania School Journal for January, Dr. James N. Rule, state 
superintendent of public instruction, calls attention to the one hundredth 
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anniversary of the establishment of the public-school system of Pennsylvania, 
which will be celebrated on April 1, 1934, and suggests that in preparation 
therefor material for educational history be assembled in each community. 
The school authorities are asked to send the material to the archives division 
of the State Library at Harrisburg unless local facilities are available for its 
preservation and use. If the material is retained locally a description of it is 


desired by the State Library. 


A Summary of the Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Historical Convention 
held at State College, September 15—17, 1932, has been issued in mimeograph 
form by the Pennsylvania Historical Commission (10 p.). It was compiled by 
Dr. Paul W. Gates, secretary of the convention, and contains abstracts of papers 


and addresses. 


The Yearbook of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies for 
1931 (80 p.) contains the minutes of the meeting of January 21, 1932, re- 
ports of committees, and reports of constituent societies on their activities in 
1931. Of special value is the report of the committee on publication of lists, 
which contains a list of “historical publications relating to Pennsylvania issued 
during the year 1931.” The 1933 meeting of the federation was held in Har- 
risburg on January 19. 


The principal feature of the annual meeting of the Society for Pennsylvania 
Archzology at Harrisburg on January 19 was a dinner at which Dr. Carl 
Guthe of the University of Michigan spoke on “Prehistory,” and Mr. Donald 
A. Cadzow reported on “Archzxological Work in Pennsylvania.” 


The church history committee of the Presbytery of Pittsburgh arranged a 
luncheon on February 20 in honor of the Reverend Thomas C. Pears, pastor 
of Waverly Church, Pittsburgh, who had accepted appointment as manager of 
the department of history (Presbyterian Historical Society) of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. and curator of its library and museum in Philadelphia. 
Another purpose of the luncheon was to promote and codrdinate historical ac- 
tivities in the field of religious history. The speakers included Dr. Hugh 
Thomson Kerr, pastor of Shadyside Church, Pittsburgh; the Reverend Ed- 
ward B. Welsh of Coraopolis, secretary of the committee; and Dr. Solon J. 
Buck, director of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey. 


At the dinner session of the Fourth Annual History Conference of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh on March 18, Mrs. Ruth Crawford Mitchell spoke on 
“Central European Backgrounds of Western Pennsylvania,” and Mrs. Edward 
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O. Tabor presented a program of folk songs of the immigrant groups that are 
numerous in the Pittsburgh district. The other sessions of the conference were 


devoted mainly to discussions of the study and teaching of European history. 


Dr. C. Hale Sipe of Butler has brought out a new book entitled Fort Lig- 
onier and Its Times (Harrisburg, 1932 [c1933]. xiii, 699 p.). It is expected 


that a review of the book will be published in a future issue of the magazine. 


The material “Concerning the Life and Work of the Rev. John McMillan, 
D.D.,” contributed by D. M. Bennett to the Journal of the Presbyterian His- 
torical Society (see awte, 15: 362) is continued in the December and March 
issues. Of special value in the March installment is the journal kept by Dr. 
McMillan from October 26, 1774, to August 6, 1776, while he was traveling 


and preaching in western Pennsylvania. 


In an article “Steamboat Days on the Allegheny River,” reproduced in the 
Franklin News-Herald for March 3 from the Waterways Journal of December 
17, Donald K. Slick describes the steamboat trade and freight traffic on the 


Allegheny from 1828 to about 1866 and lists the packets and towboats prom- 





inent on the river and the landings and oil warehouses along the north 


at Oil City. 


wn 


The names that might have been given to Pittsburgh and the appropriate- 
ness of the name that it received are discussed by Alfred P. James in “William 
Pitt and Pittsburgh” in the January-February issue of the Pittsburgh Record. 
An article entitled “A University of Western Pennsylvania,” by J. Gilbert 
Quick, in the same issue contains some information concerning the history of 
the University of Pittsburgh and an analysis of the area served by it. The his- 
tory of engineering education at the university is sketched in an article en- 
titled “Engineers for Pittsburgh’s Industries,” by Dean FE. A. Holbrook, in 
the April-May issue. 


“The Pig Iron Industry in Allegheny County, 1872-1931,” is the subject 
of an article by E. N. Montague in the Pittsburgh Business Review tor Feb- 
ruary. Statistics of capacity and production for each year of the period and 
maps showing the distribution of furnaces in western Pennsylvania in 1874, 


1913, 1917, and 1930 are included. 


The thirtieth anniversary of the Automobile Club of Pittsburgh is marked 


by the publication in the January number of the Pittsburgh Automobilist of a 
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. sketch of the history of the club entitled “For the Old Timer,” and articles 
. describing experiences of automobilists in 1902 and 1903. 


The January issue of Greater Pittsburgh is devoted largely to an “Annual 

a Trade and Financial Review,” consisting of articles on the steel, coal, electric 
] power, glass, and electric manufacturing industries, and on security markets, 
railroading, wholesale and retail markets, banking, and aviation in Pittsburgh 


. 
) 
and western Pennsylvania during 1932. Most of the articles are written by 
‘ leading men in the industries or by specialists on the subjects discussed. | 
1 Semi-Centennial of the First Presbyterian Church of Coraopolis, Pennsyl- | 
vania, is the title of an historical pamphlet (1932. 56 p.) published by the 
2 church in celebration of its fiftieth anniversary. 


A brief sketch by Homer Saint-Gaudens, containing the salient features of 


ere 


e the life of Joseph Woodwell, Pittsburgh artist (1842-1911), and an analysis 
r of his painting, serves as a foreword to a catalogue (9 p.) of the Woodwell 
e exhibition held at Carnegie Institute from February 16 to March 30. 


Historical material on many communities near Pittsburgh is contained in 


> 





Kay Ryall’s series of weekly articles, “Your Neighbors,” continued in the so- 

ciety section of the Sunday Pittsburgh Press (see ante, 16:75). The articles 
" in the January, February, and March issues are on the boroughs of McDonald, 
1 Osborne, Turtle Creek, Dormont, Bridgeview, Leetsdale, Oakdale, Oakmont, 


2 Ambridge, Versailles, Dravosburg, Aliquippa, and Bellevue. 


The recent discovery of the skeletons of seven of the ten scouts under Cap- 
tain Phillips who were killed by Indians at Fisher Summit in the Woodcock 
Valley near Saxton, Bedford County, has resulted in plans to rebury them with 
full military honors in connection with the annual memorial service held at 
the site by the Saxton Post of the American Legion on the Sunday before 
Memorial Day. A monument was erected on the site in 1926 by the Fisher 
t Summit Memorial Association and was turned over to the custody of the 
a American Legion. 


The Erie County Historical Society held its annual meeting and celebrated 





its “home-coming” to its new quarters, the old Customhouse of Erie, on 

March 30. The program included the reading of historical papers, a presenta- 4 
4 tion by the Orion Club depicting the first session of court held in Erie Coun- i 
ty, and the reénactment of events of historical interest. ! 
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Narrative and biographical material for the first volume of a serie of pub- 


lications on the history of the Bench and Bar of Erie County is being collected 
and prepared by a committee appointed by the county court and by the presi- 


dent of the bar association. John E. Reed of Erie is chairman of the committee. 


The student of the social and economic history of northwestern Pennsylvania 
will find material of interest in Old Time Tales of Warren County, by Arch 
Bristow (Meadville, 1932. 389 p.). This “collection of the picturesque and 
romantic lore of early days” throws light on the oil and lumbering industries 


but is valuable mainly for its pictures of social life and conditions, 


The John Pomroy Historical Club has been organized in the Derry Town- 
ship High School in Washington County for the purpose of studying local his- 
tory. The club’s activities have included student reports on lives of early settlers 


and hikes to points of historical interest. 


The results of the recent excavation of a burial mound on Pollock’s Hill in 
Union Township, Washington County (see ate, 15: 363), are discussed by 
Donald A. Cadzow in an article entitled “Mr. George Fisher’s Discoveries in 
, 


Western Pennsylvania,’ 


of the “Pollock’s Hill Site” is included. 


in the Pennsylvania Archaeologist for January. A chart 








